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CHARLES V. NEMO 



RED- 

HEADED 

TIGER- 

WOMAN 


Now middle-aged, America’s most famous murderess lives out her 
days in an insane asylum — when she does not manage to escape. 


/~\N a moonless night in November, 
1951, a middle-aged woman pried 
open a heavy screen window, slipped 
down a home-made rope-and-wire 
ladder, scaled a nine-foot barbed 
wire fence and fled the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

It was the fourth escape in 18 
years for greying but still attractive 
Winnie Ruth Judd. As with the 
other attempts, this one was short 
lived. She was recaptured within 
24 hours. 

Twenty-two years ago, this same 
woman shot two girl friends to death, 
stuffed the remains into two trunks, 
and shipped them off to Los Angeles. 


Newspapers of the time dubbed her 
the "red-headed tiger-woman” and 
millions of readers avidly followed 
every detail of the lurid story which 
came out at her trial. She was con- 
victed and sentenced to hang. Then, 
almost on the eve of her execution, 
she was found insane and sentenced 
to the asylum. 

Born Ruth McKinnell, at Olney, 
Indiana, in 1904, she first achieved a 
local reputation at the tender age 
of 16, when she disappeared from 
her home. 

She was found a few days later 
in a nearby hayloft, clad only in 
a gunnysack. The slim, auburn- 
haired, brown-eyed girl said she’d 
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been kidnapped. Proceedings were 
started against a local young man, 
but were suddenly dropped. Her 
family moved her to California. 

A few years later, in Los Angeles, 
she married Dr. WilUam C. Judd, a 
reputable physician. 

It apparently was a happy mar- 
riage until 1929, when they discov- 
ered she had contracted tuberculosis. 

On advice of specialists, she was 
immediately shipped off to the mild, 
dry climate of Arizona. Her hus- 
band remained in Los Angeles to 
carry on his lucrative practice. 

Although neither a trained nor a 
graduate nurse, Mrs. Judd soon ob- 
tained employment as office assistant 
at the imposing Grunow Memorial 
Clinic at Phoenix. 

There in 1930 she met Mrs. Agnes 
LeRoi, employed at the clinic as an 
X-Ray technician. And through her, 
Hedvig Samuelson. 

Mrs. LeRoi, a striking 27-year-old, 
twice-divorced brunette, • formerly 
had been superintendent of nurses at 
Wrangel Hospital in Alaska. Miss 
Samuelson, a 25-year-old Juneau 
school teacher, had come to the hos- 
pital for treatment when she was 
stricken with tuberculosis. The two 
quickly became close friends. 

So close, in fact, that when Miss 
Samuelson was sent to Arizona for 
further treatment, Mrs. Le Roi threw 
up her job to go along. 

In this friendship, Winnie Ruth 
Judd found a place. A short time 
after they met, she went to live with 
the two women. 

For a time all was beautifully har- 
monious. But after the first few 
months evidence of discord began to 
mount up. Mrs. Judd took a separate 
apartment. However, she continued 
to see a good deal of her former 
roommates. _ 

Suddenly on October 15, Dr. Percy 
Brown, X-ray specialist at the Grun- 


ow Clinic, received a telephone call 
ostensibly from Mrs. LeRoi. She said 
she was leaving for Tucson, Arizona, 
with Miss Samuelson, whose brother 
was "gravely ill” there. - 
The next day, Dr. Louis Baldwin 
at the clinic got a phone call from 
Mrs. Judd. ' She said she was leav- 
ing for Los Angeles because her 
husband was “seriously ill." 

A few days later employees at tne 
Los Ange’es railroad station called 
the attention of district baggage 
agent Andrew V. Anderson to two 
trunks that had just arrived from 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Blood was leaking out of, both, 
and one of them “smelled bad.” 

Later that same day an attrac- 
tive, copper-haired young woman ap- 
peared at the station, accompanied by 
a red-haired young man in corduroy 
slacks and sweater. The woman 
presented a check for the trunks. 

"Something seems to be wrong with 
these trunks," Anderson told the 
couple. ‘'You’d better come with me 
and look at them.” 

He told them the trunks would have 
to be opened before they could be 
released. The woman said she didnt 
have the keys; she’d have to get in 
touch with her husband. She and 
the young man left. 

The baggage agent, his suspicions 
aroused, followed them out and dis- 
creetly took down the licence num- 
ber of the black roadster in which 
they drove off. Several hours later, 
when they failed to return, he noti- 
fied police. 

The two trunks were forced open, 
revealing a gruesome sight. 

In one was the body of a woman 
and the head and limbs of another. 
In the other trunk were more sections 
of the second woman’s body. 

While they were still examining this 
macabre find, a porter came in with 
a suitcase and hatbox he had dis- 
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covered abandoned in the women’s 
rest room at the station. 

In them were missing parts of the 
torso of the second woman. There 
was also an assortment of surgical 
instruments, evidently used to dis- 
sect the victims, and a black-handled 
gun. ' 

The licence number of the roadster 
was traced, and the carrot-topped 
young man located. He was Burton 
McKinnell, a student at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

He readily admitted accompanying 
his sister, Mrs. Winnie Ruth Judd, of 
Phoenix, Arizona, to the railroad 
station in an unsuccessful attempt to 
recover her baggage. He said he 
dropped her in Los Angeles. 

Phoenix police, immediately noti- 
fied, started an investigation of their 
own. They traced Mrs. Judd to her 
place of employment, learned of the 
disappearance of her two friends. 

Detectives went to the girls’ home 
and found that a section of the bed- 
room rug had been laboriously cut 
away with manicure scissors. The 
floor boards recently had been scrub- 
bed clean, but, in the cracks, experts 
uncovered traces of blood. Charred 
fragments of the rug were found in 
the fireplace. 

Through photographs, the identity 
of the two victims and their pre- 
sumed slayer was established. 

Now police sent out a three-State 
alarm for Mrs. Winnie Judd. 

As soon as Dr. Judd learned of the 
charges against his wife, he hired a 
lawyer and inserted notices in local 
newspapers urging her to surrender. 

Five days after the search began 
Winnie got in touch with the at- 
torney. On his advice, she gave up 
to police. 

On the day of her trial, January 
19, 1932, some 20,000 curious men, 
women and children packed the 
streets near th# coilrthouse to get a 


glimpse of the pretty prisoner. 

Her attorneys, two of the best- 
known criminal lawyers in the U.S., 
pleaded self-defence and insanity on 
her behalf. 

After deliberating for two hours 
and forty minutes, the jury returned 
with its verdict: guilty of murder in 
the first degree. 

Less than 72 hours before the 
scheduled execution in April, 1932. 
a sanity hearing was requested for 

A jury of ranchers and cowboys 
decreed her insane. In an outburst of 
approval, spectators applauded loud- 
ly, leaped on chairs, waved hats and 
handkerchiefs. Mrs. Judd smiled 
wanly. 

For seven years Winnie Ruth Judd 
remained quietly immured in the 
shadowy world of the insane asylum. 

On the night of October 25, 1939, 
she suddenly vanished from a the- 
oretically-locked room. In her bed 
she left an artfully-contrived dummy. 

At midnight she appeared at the 
home of her parents. She stayed 
only 15 minutes, refused to heed 
their pleas that she surrender. 

Six days later, while an intensive 
hunt for her was in full swing, she 
walked into the institution and gave 
herself up. She said she was cold, 
hungry, weary of hiding. 

Nevertheless, only five weeks later, 
on the night of December 3 she did 
it a second time. This time her free- 
dom lasted 12 days. 

Eight years passed. On May 11, 
1947, she went AWL again, jimmying 
two locks to get out. This time they 
used bloodhounds to track her down. 
She was captured 12 hours later in 
an orange grove near Temple, 
Arizona. 

She said she’d run away because 
she’d been refused permission to 
be with her mother, Mrs. Carrie B. 
McKinnell, on Mother’s Day. 
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She didn’t get to see her mother. 
However that same year Mrs. Mc- 
Kinnell suffered a severe nervous 
breakdown, and was confined to the 
same institution. 

Now at last Winnie Ruth seemed 
happy. She was given a room next to 
her mother. And she was put in 
charge of the hospital beauty shop. 

Late in 1951 an inmate at the 
institution started a rumour that Mrs. 
Judd was about to be transferred to 
a criminal ward, and thus separ- 
ated from her mother. 

Efforts to reassure the 47-old prison- 
er that the hospital had no such 
plan proved useless. Attendants said 
she refused to be consoled, threaten- 
ed to commit suicide if she and her 
mother were parted. 

The tiger-woman turned foxy. 
Sheriff Cal Boies said it must have 
taken her weeks to weave bits of 
cloth, a torn bath robe and heavy 
ironing cords into a ladder. 

Remembering the bloodhounds 
used to track her down- on her pre- 
vious attempt, she carefully washed 
everything in her room-even the 
bedsheets-the night before the break. 

On the night of November 29 she 
attended a Western movie with other 
inmates. It was over about 10 p.m., 
and she was permitted to go to her 
mother’s room, adjoining her own 
on the second floor of the hospital 
Working quickly, she pried open 
the screen. Then, fastening her home- 
made ladder to the head of her 
mother’s bed, she slipped out. 

While the bloodhounds raced 
around in circles, unable to pick up 
the scent, she hid out in an open 
field near the hospital. The next 
morning she made her way into 
Phoenix, to the home of a f°rmei 
matron at the asylum, Mrs. Ellen 
Evans. , 

Mrs. Evans had gone to work. 


Winnie broke in and made herself at 
home. She took a bath, wrote some 
letters. When she left, she carried off 
a fur coat, a sport jacket, a pair ot 
nylon hose and a flowered scarf. 

When Mrs. Evans returned home 
and discovered the theft, she reported 
it to police. A few hours later two pol- 
ice in a radio car only 16 blocks from 
the hospital spotted a woman in a fur 
coat and flowered scarf similar to 
that reported stolen. 

It was Winnie Ruth Judd. At the 
police station they found a razor 
blade concealed in her brassiere. 

“I don’t like it out there,” she 
told them. "I’m sick of it. I cant 
stand being cooped up any longei. 
I’d sooner die than go back!” 

Now Winnie Ruth Judd is back in 
her old room, next to that of her 
aged mother, at the State Hospital 
for the Insane. 

This time, the authorities say, they 
intend to see to it that she stays 
there for the rest of her life. 
Anybody want to bet? 
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The alert officers of the U.S. Customs Service have 
truly boon called “the guys with the X-ray eyes.” 


AMERICAN 
DOPE BUSTERS 


'T'HE Italian freighter "Lago Trasi- 
meno,” out of Genoa, lay snug 
against her pier in New York’s East 
River. 

Just inside the coaming of the 
engine room hatch, a deckhand named 
Tony Arevano industriously wielded 
a paintbrush. There was warmth in 
Arevano’s heart: the Warmth of self- 
appreciation, The fools below, with 
their flashlights and their mirrors, 
painfully examining each of the spare 
boiler tubes stacked against the 
machine shop bulkhead— they would 
never find a thing. 

The. man who handed over the 


heroin to Arevano in Genoa had made 
a big noise about how sharp they 
were, these United States’ Customs 
ship searchers. They were not sharp, 
Arevano said to himself. Here he, on 
his first trip as a dope-lugger, had 
them beaten already. 

The right hunch had come to him 
the night before. It had driven him 
barefoot from his bunk, down the 
long ladders into the engine room. 
Tony had carefully removed the little 
white packages hidden inside the 
spare boiler tubes, and had put them 
in another hiding place of his own 
invention. It was a good thing that 
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he had. Look at them now, search- 
ing the boiler tubes. 

The four searchers working over 
the pile of boiler tubes finished. Two 
others, their faded dungarees stained 
with oil and red lead, emerged from 
the shaft alley. They exchanged a 

few words in a low voice with the 
boiler tube detail, then started up the 
series of steel ladders to the deck. 

Tony looked them over from the 
corner of his eye: the wrenches and 
screwdrivers protruding from the 
pockets of their dungaree jackets, 
the pistols at their waists, the legend 
U.S. Customs Searchers stencilled in 
huge letters on the backs of their 
jackets, the dark blue caps with Cus- 
toms badges that were the nearest 
thing they had to uniforms. 

He noted how, as they climbed, 
they peered up underneath the suc- 
cessive platforms of the ascent, ran 
their fingers along pipes, shone a 
flashlight into a dark corner where a 
platform was bolted to a bulkhead. 

The four who had been working 
on the boiler tubes were coming up 
the ladders, too. The last of them 
stepped over the coaming and on to 
tlie deck. Tony’s grin returned; it 
was time for his next clever move. 
He would get the stuff and put :t 
back into the boiler tubes. 

Picking up brush and bucket, lie 
, swung himself to the grating that 
gave access to the upper deck. He 
stepped out into the wind and rain 
—and froze in his tracks in sudden 
terror, the paint bucket all but slip- 
ping from his hand. A big man in 
dungarees stood within five feet of 
him, playing a flashlight into the 
interior of a lifeboat. 

Hearing Tony’s quick intake of 
breath, the man swung sharply 
around, his steady grey eyes narrow- 
ing a little. He took out a folded 
paper and stepped over to thfe appre- 
hensive seaman. 


“What's your name?” he asked m 
passable Italian. 

“Tony Arevano," Tony managed to 

The grey eyes ran down the list, 
stopped, and lifted to Tony’s face. 

‘Tm a Customs officer,” he said. 
“Have you declared here on the ship s 
manifest all the articles you are 
bringing into the United States? Five 
yards of silk dress goods and a gallon 
of wine? Is that correct?” 

“Si, signor,” said Tony, feeling the 
confidence surge back into him. 

The Customs man folded the damp 
list and replaced it in his pocket. 
Then he walked aft and disappeared 
down the ladder to the well deck. 

Tony strolled past the lifeboat .o 
the open cowl of a huge engine room 
ventilator and began to pamt its 
cavernous interior. Presently he was 
leaning well in, .a it to •■■■* tie 
farther surfaces. Down the tube he 
could see a glitter of light from the 
engine room filtered through the gat- 
ing some two feet below him, which 
prevented wind-driven objects from 
falling down the tube. The little wire 
hook he had placed there the night 
before was still attached to the 
grating. , . 

Tony cast one glance over ffis 
shoulder, and then moved fast. He 
reached down and caught hold o. 
the grating. He tipped it up with 
one hand, releasing the hook with 
the other. The cord was still at- 
tached to the hook. He drew it up 
and his fingers reached and gripped 
a package. 

Five minutes’ work, and all would 
be safe. He turned to dive for the 
engine room ladder. 

The big man in dungarees stood 
barring his path. “Have you declared 
that, Arevano?" he asked. 

Tony turned and started to dodge 
around the ventilator. Two more 
dungareed figures stood by the head 
of the deck ladder. Strong fingers 
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spun him back against the rail. 

Arevano and his heroin were small 
hauls for the Port of New York’s 
Customs Enforcement Division: being 
a small-timer, he knew nothing be- 
yond the name of a man in Italy and 
one place in New York where a man 
with the right signal would take his 
dope and pay him off. 

But to the Customs Service of the 
U.S. and other countries, every Are- 
vano and every small shipment of 
heroin captured are important to the 
project of stopping the vicious racket. 

Dope smuggling is big business, 
operated for big profits. A kilo of 
heroin (2.2 pounds), which sells in 
Italy for around 1,000 dollars, will 
bring from 6,000 to 10,000 dollars on 
delivery to ' the distributor in the 
United States. Adulterated with milk 
sugar, it can be made into as many 
as 38,580 50 cent doses for retail sale. 

Inspector Bill Geary, who has been 
a customs searcher for 23 years, is a 
prime example of the kind of man 
the American Service depends on. 


Six days a week, at 8 a.m., Inspector 
Geary reports at the office of Deputy 
Collector Herman Lipski, chief of the 
Customs Enforcement Division, in 
■New York City. He and his squad 
change into dungarees, and the in- 
spector checks each man’s gun, tools, 
flashlight, mirror (for looking around 
corners and behind fixtures) and 

Since there are not enough men to 
search every ship that comes in from 
a foreign port, preference is given to 
’’hot ships” — those that may be rea- 
sonably suspected of carrying nar- 
cotics or other contraband. 

A world-wide web of information 
helps in this. Paid informers, who 
can be paid up to half the fines and 
bail forfeits collected in dope prose- 
cutions, play their part. The Trea- 
sury Department has agents abroad. 
Consuls frequently radio to the U.S. 
the crew lists of ships sailing from 
"dope-source” ports, and the lists are 
checked for previous offenders or 
suspect persons. 

In Geary’s work two things are in- 
valuable: keen observation, and an 
instinct for anything out of the 
ordinary. 

In Geary the instinct has grown so 
strong that it seems to work inde- 
pendently of the rest of his mind. 
On one occasion, preoccupied with a 
deployment problem, he gave a pass- 
ing glance to a laundry wagon pull- 
ing away from the ship’s side. The 
separately - working instinct said: 
Those laundry bags are stacked too 
neatly. A search found the dope, 
rolled up inside the dirty sheets. 

Inspector Geary is often struck by 
an instinct just as he’s mustering his 
squad to leave the ship. The muster 
is a strict rule of the Enforcement 
Division, to make sure that no 
searcher is lying in a dark passage 
with a knife in his back, as has hap- 
pened in the past. The instinct tells 
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him, “Let’s just take another look.” 
Geary once noticed a Levantine 
pantryman dumping six sacks of 
potatoes on the floor for inspection. 
There proved to be nothing in the 
potatoes, but when Geary ordered 
them returned to the sacks, the pan- 
tryman sprang eagerly to the task, 
grinning happily. 

Outside in the passage, Geary was 
troubled. The smell of rotten spuds 
is a perfect cover-up for the smell of 
opium, which it closely resembles. 

Back in the galley, Geary found 
only a cook in a dirty white apron. 
The rotten potatoes were gone. 

Just as he was leaving the galley, 
a chain hoist rattled somewhere. 
“Rorke! Santini!” Geary shouted. 
“Get up on deck and stop that 
garbage!” 

Two huge garbage cans stood by a 
hatchway, ready to be hoisted over 
the side to a truck on the pier. 

The inspector led the others, div- 
ing into, the stinking mess with both 
hands. A brick-shaped, paper-wrap- 
ped object about six inches long 
turned up — and another, and then 
another— until dozens of them had 
been retrieved. Each was a brick of 
crude opium. 

The out-of-the-ordinary thing that 
catches the searcher’s eye may be a 
bright new screwhead in a steel plate, 
or a slight bulge,- in a stateroom ceil- 
ing. In one of the biggest; hauls the 
Customs , searchers ever made, the tip- 
off was a single drop of ; oil. ■ 

After Port Patrolmen Dorney and 
Boyce,, two veteran ship searohers, 
had thoroughly checked the engine 
and fire rooms of a hot ship from 
Marseilles for more than two hours, 
they ran over their mental check 
list and could find nothing they had 
missed. Then Dorney noticed a drop 
of oil on the side of a tank. 


The leak had dripped from a man- 
hole, which, according to the gauge, 
was at least two feet above the level 
of the oil inside the tank. A quick 
and oily search of the tank’s interior 
brought up the answer. 

The smuggler had suspended a large 
rubberised package from a cord tied 
to one of the manhole's bolts. The 
cord had soaked up oil like a wick 
all the way up to the bolt. 

The package contained 42 pounds 
of prepared opium and eight pounds 
of heroin— which, at the prevailing • 
rate, could have retailed to addicts 
for more than 1,000,000 dollars. 

With more and more of these 
trained searchers being thrown into 
the fight, the day may not be far 
off when the gigantic American dope 
racket— insidious destroyer of count- 
less lives and souls— will be wiped 
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D ANGEBOIJS AGE 

FOR iTlEN 



A debunking of tile widely-held belief that men do not 
undergo a transformation similar to the menopause in women. 


L. MacKAY PHELPS 

T^OR a year, George L. had been 
" suffering from "middle-age mad- 

Forty-five years old, happily mar- 
ried to an attractive, healthy and 
affectionate wife, with three children 
in college and an income of £3000 a 
year, George should have considered 
himself one of the luckiest men alive. 

But something was seriously wrong. 
George was irritable much of the 


time, with a tendency to snap and 
even scream at his associates— par- 
ticularly subordinates and his wife— 
for no reason at all. 

Sometimes he had uncontrollable fits 
of weeping, and he was constantly 
afraid of losing his job. He couldn’t 
sleep nights, he suffered from “hot 
flushes” and palpitations of the heart, 
there was an almost constant numb- 
ness and tingling in his hands, and 
sometimes his skin felt as though it 
was crawling with insects. 
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The thought of making love to his 
wife filled him with vague distaste, 
and he decided to have an extra- 
curricular romance with one of the 
girls in his office, a secretary with 
loose moral standards. Though he 
embarked on this “fling” with great 
anticipation, he found it disappointing, 
actually an effort. 

Suddenly the thought struck him, 
"Am I losing my virility?" It quick- 
ly became an obsession, with the 
result that he did become impotent. 

He suspected that he had all sorts 
of ailments, and was certain that he 
was going to die. Much of the time 
there was a ringing in his ears, his 
memory and powers of concentra- 
tion seemed to be failing, and he was 
sure that he was going insane. 

He was certain his wife was un- 
faithful to him. One evening, when 
she was out playing bridge with a 
group of lady friends, he sat alone 
in his quiet house, brooding. He had 
made a minor error in his work dur- 
ing the day, and the boss had said 
jokingly, "George, you’re slipping. 
You ain’t the man you used to be." 

Now those words seemed a warn- 
ing, a veiled threat. He was on the 
way out, he would soon be fired. 
He was through, washed up. 

George went down into the laundry 
and hanged himself from a water- 
pipe with a piece of clothesline. 

This is but one of the many 
tragedies that strike and sometimes 
destroy men as they pass through 
the male climacteric or "change of 
life.” Until recently medical science 
was inclined to pooh-pooh the idea 
that men underwent any major 
glandular and emotional transforma- 
tion similar to the menopause in 
women. 

Now, however, leading physiologists 
and psychiatrists point out that men 
also pass through a “difficult and 
sometimes dangerous” adjustment 


period, one as deep-rooted and far- 
reaching in its consequences as the 
menopause. 

Like the menopause in women, this 
transitional period in men can be 
undergone with a minimum of dis- 
tressing effects, provided its nature 
is understood and proper adjustments 
—including, if necessary, medical and 
psychiatric assistance — are made. 

“There is absolutely no basis for 
the belief that the man . . . cannot 
have a climacteric,” Dr. August A. 
Werner states flatly in the “Journal 
of the American Medical Association ’ 
(March 19, 1945). “The average age 
of onset in women is about 40.8 
years, and in men it occurs from 
approximately 45 to 55 years.” 

Dr. Werner also notes that the male 
climacteric occurs chiefly “in men 

with important responsibilities, men 
who require sustained energy, physi- 
cal and mental, throughout the day to 
perform their assigned responsibili- 

Like the menopause in women, the 
male climacteric may be of varying 
duration. In some it may cause no 
noticeable upsets, with gradual gland- 
ular changes and adjustments over a 
period of five years or more. In 
others the change may be extremely 
rapid; in one case mentioned by Dr. 
Werner, a man of 49 became totally 
impotent in a single year, lost 20 
pounds in weight, and suffered 
acutely from depressions. 

One danger, which has been point- 
ed out in jokes and fiction, as well 
as real life, is a transitory increase 
in desire or libido, which may or 
may not be accompanied by capacity 
for performance. “A final flare-up 
of sex desire,” writes Dr. Wingate M. 
Johnson, . . • may be intense 
enough to drive a man or a woman 
into all sorts of indiscretions. . . 

Generally, there is a decrease in 
desire and potency. Dr. Werner, for 
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example, in commenting on symp- 
toms shown among 54 men who were 
passing through the male climacteric, 
noted that 45.4 per cent, reported a 
decrease or total absence of desire, 
while 90.8 per cent, stated that 
potency had decreased or entirely 
disappeared. Dr. R. J. Douglas, in 
reporting on 58 cases, stated that all 
showed a decrease in sexual desire, 
while five were totally impotent. 

Yet the Kinsey report points out 
that, of men who have reached the 
age of 70, only 27 per cent, are im- 
potent. Decline— but not loss— of 
sexual capacity is to be expected in 
both sexes during the climacteric. 
Many women even report a fuller, 
more satisfactory sex life after the 
menopause, when the fear of preg- 
nancy has passed. 

Doctors have listed more than a 
score of symptoms of the climacteric, 
which may frequently be recognised 
in men undergoing this transition. 
They include: 

Nervousness (in almost all suf- 
ferers), irritability (60 per cent.), 
depression (80-90 per cent.), lessen- 
ed memory and power of concen- 
tration (80 per cent.), waning in- 
terest and decrease 1“ self-confi- 
dence (60 per cent.), worry (50 per 
cent.), disturbed sleep (60 per cent.), 
headaches (45 per cent.), itching of 
the skin (30 per cent.), unsociability 
and a wish to avoid crowds (25 per 
cent.), thoughts of suicide (20 per 
cent.), a feeling of futility and use- 
lessness (30 per cent.), and skin 
irritation (13 per cent,). 

Of 38 men undergoing the climac- 
teric studied by Drs. Prados and 
Ruddich and reported in the “Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly” (October, 1947), 
25 showed hormone production 
comparable to that of castrates, or 
eunuchs. Treatment with the male 
sex hormones testosterone and tes- 
tosterone propionate, however, pro- 


duced improvement in the majority 
of patients. In severe cases, psy- 
chiatry or shock treatment were indi- 
cated. 

Science now has a pretty clear idea 
what happens in the climacteric in 
both the male and the female. It 
has been found that the pituitary 
gland, which is suspended beneath the 
brain in almost the exact centre of 
the head, produces a wide variety 
of hormones which control most of 
the bodily functionings, including 
those of sex. 

For example, as the age of pub- 
erty is approached, the pituitary 
starts secreting a gonadotropic 
hormone, which in turn stimulates 
activity of the ovaries in the fe- 
male and testes in the male. These 
in turn produce their own hormones, 
the ovaries producing hormones 
known as estrogens and the testes 
producing hormones known as andro- 
gens. 

In the male, production of the 
androgen testosterone stimulates 
development of the “secondary” 
sexual characteristics such as pubic 
hair, change of voice and so on. 
Concurrently another male hormone, 
pregnenolone, stimulates the produc- 
tion of sperm cells. 

“It is accepted now that the pro- 
duction of testosterone (sometimes 
called the male sex hormone of viril- 
ity) increases progressively from the 
ages of 10 to 14,” writes Prados and 
Ruddick, “reaching its highest level 
between 22 and 25 and maintaining 
this level for about 10 years, there- 
after declining gradually. This de- 
cline is most obvious and rapid be- 
tween. the ages of 40 and 50, and 
at the age of 60 androgen (male sex 
hormone) production approaches 
that of pre-puberty. . . 

In many instances, serious harm 
has resulted through attempts to re- 
store waning virility and prolong 
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sexual maturity through the unwise 
administration of sex hormones. The 
reason for such harm is admirably 
pointed out by Dr. Korenchevsky, of 
Oxford University, and one of the 
world’s greatest authorities on old 
age. Dr. Korenchevsky, after noting 
that sex hormones sometimes fail to 
rejuvenate and in addition may bring 
on collapse, explains: 

“(Often) an old organ or tissue 
cannot stand vigorous stimulation, 
but may collapse from paralysis, just 
as a tired horse when whipped to 
do extra work cannot withstand the 
strain and suddenly collapses from 
heart failure.” 

Nevertheless, judicious treatment 
with sex hormones has often been 
extremely beneficial in counteract- 
ing the rapid decline of androgen 
production during the male climac- 
teric, and so easing this transitional 
period. Dr. Werner, for example, 
recommends such treatment, which 
improves systemic tone generally 
and restores a sense of well-being. 

Dr. William Lieb is more optimis- 
tic when he says . . even the most 
philosophical oldster is not justified 
in accepting sex decline as inevitable 
or necessarily permanent until he has 
taken his specific problems to physi- 
cians best qualified to offer advice. 
. . .” He recommends, depending on 
the case, the assistance of the endo- 
crinologist, gynecologist, psychiatrist 
and urologist. 


With people living to much older 
ages, the male climacteric is bound 
to affect larger proportions of the 
population than has been the case 
in the past. Until recent years it 
was only the rare individual who 
lived long enough to undergo the 
climacteric, regardless of sex (women, 
of course, live longer than men). 

For example, the ancient Roman 
had an average life expectancy of 
only 23 years; by 1900, in Western 
countries, the average life-span was 
still only 47 years. To-day, however, 
it is over 60 years and is still climb- 
ing. 

Increased understanding and use of 
the sex hormones by competent 
practitioners will undoubtedly do 
much to ease the transitions of the 
climacteric in both women and men. 
With such use, there should come a 
corresponding decline in cases of mid- 
dle-aged neurosis, melancholia, sex 
indiscretions and crimes, nervous 
breakdowns, suicides and losses of 
sexual capacity. 

Most important, we know now that 
men and women are even more simi- 
lar in their basic sexual processes 
than was formerly supposed. This 
knowledge should lead to a greater 
harmony between the sexes, and to a 
fuller, richer marital sex life, extend- 
ing well beyond the climacteric of 
both parties and into the sixties and 
even the seventies. 
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They called Daniel Douglas 



HERMANN VOLK 


Home "the creepiest man you 

ever saw”— because he pos- 
sessed the secret of levitation. 

THE MAN 
WHO FLOATED 
THROUGH AIR 


C AN a man— without the aid of 
another human being, and with- 
out employing a mechanical contri- 
vance of any sort — rise bodily from 
the ground and sail through the air? 

Lest this seem like an absurd ques- 
tion let us hasten to state that some 
very learned scientists have claimed 
that such a phenomenal feat is pos- 
sible. And there are at least a hun- 
dred instances on record where per- 
sons say they actually saw it happen. 

The man they saw float through 
the air was Daniel Donglas Home. 

Daniel Donglas Home was born in 
1833, and during his 50-odd years on 
earth he probably caused more argu- 
ments than any one else in the whole 
Western Hemisphere. 


Home was a young lad of about 
16, living in Norwich, Connecticut, 
when he first discovered that in- 
animate objects sometimes showed 
signs of wanderlust in his p-esence. 
Once, while looking into a mirror 
as he combed his hair, he was s, srtled 
to see a chair on the other side of 
the room was casually sliding in his 

direction. 

After that, similar weird sights be- 
came commonplace around the home 
of his aunt, with whom he lived. 
Tables took to bouncing up and down, 
and a room full of furniture would 
suddenly rearrange itself without the 
least provocation. Then, too, “spirit 
rappings” came from all over the 
place. Before long Auntie began hint- 
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ing that either the spirits depart— or 
her nephew would have to. So Daniel 
left home. 

Through neighbours who had seen 
some of the strange things that hap- 
pened in his presence, Home’s name 
had already become widely known 
in the New England States. 

A great many people, most of them 
rich, began to vie for the honour of 
having the handsome youth and his 
“spirit friends” as their guests. Thus 
it was that Home embarked on prac- 
tically a whole lifetime of living in 
other persons’ houses and showing 
them, for a fee, his weird talents. 
His fame spread throughout the 
world. 

Home’s first experience with levita- 
tion took place at the house of Mr. 
Ward Cheney, silk manufacturer, in 
South Manchester, Connecticut. An 
account of the scene was written by 
F. L. Burr, editor of the “Hartford 
Times,” who was at Cheney’s house 
on the night of August 8, 1852. 
According to Burr, the men of the 
. party were sitting with Home, to 
see if he could materialise any “spirit 
lights.” The room was fairly dark, 
but not enough - so that they couldn’t 
see quite clearly that “suddenly 
Home began to arise.” 

Three times Home went up. The 
third time he was carried all the 
way to the high ceiling of the room. 
When he came down before the awe- 
struck group, it was with a “grace- 
ful, floating motion.” 

Burr's story raised Home's reputa- 
tion enormously in the minds of the 
Believers. Especially since Home went 
on to many succeeding levitations— 
in just about any room he was in- 
vited into, whether at an apartment 
house or a palace. 

The most famous bit of levitation fcy 
Home— the case that aroused a storm 
of controversy in the newspapers of 
Europe and America— was described 


by Lord Lindsay. It took place at 
Ashley House in London, and was ob- 
served by Captain Charles Wynne, 
the Earl of Dunraven and Lord 
Lindsay. 

These three were sitting with Home, 
watching the usual telekinetic move- 
ments of furniture and such in the 
light of the flickering gas jets (the 
usual source of illumination at that 
period). Before long, Home got up and 
began walking nervously about the 
room. Finally, as if reaching a great 
decision, he spoke to the men. "Yon 
have all seen me suspended in the 
air under circumstances where there 
was no danger,” he said. “But now 
I will perform the most remarkable 
feat of my entire career.” 

With that he went into the next 
room, where they could hear him 
raising a window. An instant later, 
they recoiled with hair-raising horror 
as they saw him floating in the air 
outside the window of the room they 
were in! There he was, clearly re- 
vealed in the light of the full moon 
—calmly treading air 70 feet above 
the ground! 

Home remained outside the win- 
dow long enough for them to see 
him turn “over and over” a few 
times, then he “glided into the room, 
feet foremost.” 

A careful search by the three men 
failed to disclose any mechanical 
means by which Home could have 
performed this amazing and daring 
feat 

One of the most famous men tc, 
become interested in Home wa; 
William Crookes, a brilliant young 
chemist, who approached Home with 
a clear, scientific mind — and an array 
of instruments to measure any mag- 
netic or gravitational changes that 
might occur during a seance. 

Crookes, too, became unflinchingly 
convinced that Home had strange 
powers. On one occasion he claimed 
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T VT.M director, Williant Die- 
terle, on location in Italy 
recently, was looking for 
authentic peasant types. He 
was overjoyed when he spied 
an old man with a long white 
beard and wearing a colour- 
ful homespun jacket. Dieterle 
immediately placed him on 
the payroll, but nearly 
swooned next morning when 
the old fellow appeared for 
work. He had used his ad- 
vance wages to have his beard 
shaved and get a brand-new 
ready-made suit. 


WM 


seeing Home rise 18 inches off the 
floor— and stay there while the 
scientist passed his hands under his 
feet, over his head, and around his 
body, to make sure there weren’t 
any invisible supports holding him 
up. 

This statement was not made by 
a crackpot, but by tire man who dis- 
covered thallium, who invented the 
radiometer, and whose researches 
with the Crookes vacuum tube helped 
pave the way for many other scientific 
advances. In later years, Crookes 
was elected President of that august 
and most precise body, the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. At the election, scientific 
fellow members kidded him about his 
belief in ' Home— but Crookes still 
swore he had made no mistake, and 
that Home really did have super- 
natural powers: 

Another famous' personage, Robert 
Houdin, who was probably the great- 
est magician of all time, admitted that 
even he could not see how Home 
produced the effects he did— not by 
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ordinary stage magic, at least. 

Harry Houdini, who took his name 
from the great Houdin, went so far 
as to declare he could duplicate 
Home's greatest levitation experience 
—the one where he sailed out of one 
window and into the other— if allowed 
to try it in exactly the same place 
where it originally took place. In 
fact, in 1920 Houdini made plans to 
carry out the duplication, but failed 
to do so because of “a dispute with 
an assistant.” 

If Home ever used an assistant, no 
one ever heard of the person. And 
since Home’s seances covered over 30 
years, he would have had to be really 
superhuman to have had someone as- 
sisting him all that time without a 
few of his secrets leaking out— or, at 
least, someone spotting his little 
helper at least once. They certainly 
looked for him hard enough. 

The famous author, Sir Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton, had his own ideas 
about Home. Such things as this man 
did, say Lytton, had taken place "in 
all ages and in every country under 
the sun; and they would have been 
explained long ago if wise men had 
been about their proper business. 
Levitation,” he continued, “has been 
recorded of so many wizards and 
saints that it was one of the most 
common-place of miracles. But its 
study has been left exclusively to the 
ignorant and superstitious, so that the 
19th century found itself as baffled 
by it as had the 9th.” 

Home, himself, always thought the 
explanation of his '‘miracles” was 
very simple. He insisted there was a 
world of spirits in juxtaposition to 
our own world. And when tables 
moved, or he was lifted up, or other 
weird things happened, it was caused 
by these spirits. 

One of the biggest blows of his life 
came when he was called a sorcerer 
and banned from Rome by the Pope. 




Very hurt, he declared that, far from 
hurting religion, he always felt that 
his work was one of the greatest 
helps the church could have. 

Religion, he said, taught that there 
was life after death — and, on this 
score, his “spirit friends” were proof 
that this teaching was right. The 
Bible also mentions things like 
ghostly hands materializing out of no- 
where, seas opening up, and inani- 
mate objects doing other strange 
things. He was living proof that such 
miracles had really happened, said 
Home, because he could perform some 
of them himself! 

It doubly hurt his feelings to 
think he had been dubbed a “sorcer- 
er,” whereas back in the 1600s one 
Joseph Desa had been raised into 
Sainthood because of his “flights 
through the air." Pope Urban VIII, 
in person, had sworn out an affidavit 
attesting to Joseph’s ability to float 
through the air. 


All of this was highly unfair to 
him, cried Home— but the church 
never took him back into its fold. 

Daniel Donglas Home has been 
dead more than 60 years now, and he 
remains as much a mystery today as 
he was during his lifetime. Countless 
attempts had been made to expose 
him, but he carried his secrets to his 
grave. Houdini, himself, while de- 
claring he was sure that the effects 
Home had created could have been 
done by trick means, had to admit 
that no one had ever proven that 
trickery had been employed. 

Even the staid Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica leaves itself open on the score 
of whether Home was a fake or not, 
and it takes its hat off to him insofar 
as he was one medium who “never 
sought to make money out of his 
exhibitions.” 

If he was a fake— he was certainly 
one of the most remarkable ones who 
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LOTI WAS A LURID LOVER 

JAMES HOLLEDGE 


i F an ardent searcher after know- 
ledge in the tender art of love 
were to ask a Frenchman who, in 
his opinion, was the greatest lover 
the world has known, it is unlikely 
that he would name Rudolph Valen- 
tino, or, for that matter, Louis XV. 
or Casanova, whom many regard as 
setting an all-time high in amorous 
dalliance. 

Running through the Frenchmans 
mind would be a picture of a tiny 
fellow countryman, with a comic 
moustache and powdered cheeks, who 
railed himself Pierre Loti and de- 
voted a lifetime to the pursuit of 
women. 


Pierre Loti was a French naval 
officer who, though he served for 40 
years, never saw a sea fight. In- 
stead, he drifted round the world, 
falling in and out of love with 
women of every nation, and writing 
down his experiences with an utter 
lack of reticence. 

Tire beginning of Loti’s torrid, 
romantic career may be traced to a 
warm summer afternoon in 1866 
when— as a slim, Shy, gauche 16- 
y ear-old youth named Louis Julien 
Viaud— he was taught the meaning 
of love by a pretty little gypsy maid 
in a wood near his home at the sea- 
port of Rochefori. 
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Selling brooms from door to door, 
the gypsy girl was about to be sent 
away from his father's house by a 
servant when she gave Louis, who 
was standing in the hall, “a frank 
stare and a curious smile.” 

The archly-inviting glance from a 
gypsy aroused and opened the flood- 
gates of passionate emotion of the 
man who was to become, many main- 
tain, “the world’s most perfect 
lover." 

Following thg girl down the street, 
young Louis Julien saw she was 
making her way back to her family 
encampment in the nearby woods. 

Entering the woods, the boy ran 
forward and touched her hand. She 
turned with a smile. Then “the 
great secret of life and love was 
taught me in an opening in the 
rocks.” 

Although not rich, Louis Julien 
Viaud’s family was in comfortable 
circumstances. His father was Town 
Clerk of Rochefort, where the boy 
was born on January 14, 1850. 

Louis Julien was duly entered for 
the navy, but was absent on an ex- 
tensive cruise in the training ship, 
"Jean Bart," when the Franco-Ger- 
man War devastated his country. In 
exotic places like Teneriffe, Algiers 
and Smyrna, he began to blossom 
as a connoisseur of female loveli- 

He was 21 when he arrived in 
Tahiti and met a lively dusky Poly- 
nesian maid named Rarahu. 

She it was who bestowed on him, 
after the island's fragrant lotus 
flower, the name of Loti, which he 
later adopted for his writings. She 
also figured as the heroine of his 
book, “The Marriage of Loti." 

In 1876 Loti— now a lieutenant, was 
posted to a squadron bound for Tur- 
key. The French consul at Salonika 
had been murdered, and a display 
of naval power was ordered. 

But there was no fighting for Loti. 


Instead, he experienced the most in- 
triguing and the most passionate .if 
his many affairs. 

Wandering down a quiet, deserted 
residential street in Salonika, he 
saw two sad, sea-green eyes watching 
him from the barred upper window 
of a harem. 

“The eyes were large and beauti- 
ful,” he declared, “the eyebrows were 
slightly arched and almost joined. 
They belonged to a girl, closely 
veiled, in a Turkish robe of green 
silk. My eyes met hers.” 

By bribery, the dashing Lieutenant 
Viaud managed, a day or two after- 
wards, to enter the house and meet 
the girl. Her name was Hadije, 
and, as Aziyade, she was to become 
the heroine of his first novel, pub- 
lished in Paris three years later. 

The concubine of an aged mer- 
chant named Abeddin, who often left 
her in loneliness while he went on 
trading expeditions, Hadije was a 
beautiful, 20-year-old Circassian girl. 

For a month, during the squad- 
ron's stay in Turkish waters, Louis 
Julien continued his nightly visits to 
the merchant’s house. He grew to 
love Hadije as he had loved no other 
woman. When the time came to 
leave her for good, he was broken- 
hearted. 

Standing by the rail of his ship, 
the gunboat “Gladiateur,” as she slid 
out of harbour homeward bound, he 
was sick with longing for the little 
green-eyed Circassian charmer. 

“I adore her,” he wrote that night 
in his diary, “all passion apart, with 
a love the purest and tenderest. My 
love with her will outlast youth, en- 
dure into old age and death.” 

Only a few months later, however, 
the philandering Loti, his affections 
busy elsewhere, was looking at Hadije 
with very different eyes. 

He received a letter from Hadije. 
Old Abeddin, she told him, was sick 
and dying. Desiring to do some- 
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thing for her, he had arranged for 
her to marry a rich young associate 
of his named Osman. 

"But X do not love Osman, wailed 
Hadije. “I love Loti. It is you I 
want to marry.” She pleaded with 
him to send her money, so she could 
come to France and they could be 
married. 

But marriage, as yet, was a bona 
Pierre Loti was not prepared to enter. 
He repUed with pages of good ad- 
vice-all very sensible, but not what 
the young, love-sick slave girl wanted 
to hear. 

“You must marry this Osman 
Effendi,” he told her. "He is rich, 
and he loves you; with him you will 
be happy. Forget Loti, who brmgs 
unhappiness to everybody who comes 
in contact with him.” 

In 1885 the French Fleet spent some 
time in Japanese waters, enabling 
Loti to sample the life and customs 
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of the people who were to appear in 
his next book, the famous “Madame 
Chrysanthemum.” 

For a few months, in Nagasaki, he 
took as his mistress “a little yellow- 
skinned woman with black hair and 
cat’s eyes.” Not much bigger than 
a doll, her name was Okane-San, and 
she became the heroine of the book. 

Like all the others, she was soon 
but a fragrant memory. He broke 
with her in the usual manner. 

"Well, little mousme,” he said, “let 
us part good friends— one last kiss 
even, if you like. I took you to 
amuse me. You have not perhaps 
succeeded very well, but, after all, 
you have done what you could. You 
have been pleasant enough in your 
Japanese way.” 

Madame Chrysanthemum was to be 
the last of Loti's loves before his 
marriage. Now 35, and finding that 
“the wives in every port end by 


resembling each other strangely,” he 
decided on his return to France to 
marry Jeanne de Ferriere. A Bor- 
deaux girl, she was to bear him a 
son, Samuel. Otherwise, however, 
little is known of her. 

One of the first of the modern 
bestsellers, and a master of literary 
style, Pierre Loti was to continue 
his output of romantic fiction right 
up to his death in 1923. “The Ice- 
land , Fisherman,” his finest book, 
“has long ago passed into the litera- 
ture of the world.” 

After his return from Japan, 
Lieutenant Viaud was mostly engaged 
in port duties around the coast. In 
1891 he was elected to membership 
of the French Academy, the highest 
honour open to the French man of 
letters, but his naval rank under- 
went no change. 

It was 1898 before he was made a 
captain, and five years after that be- 


fore he was given a command of any 
importance, the gunboat ‘‘Vautour.” 
Having reached the age limit, he re- 
tired in 1910, after 41 years' service. 

During the first World War he was 
mobilised again, and served as a cap- 
tain on the staff of the Governor of 
Paris. In 1916 he carried out “a 
mission of some importance on the 
Italian front.” 

Whatever it was, it was sufficiently 
arduous at his time of life to affect 
his health. He had to return home 
on sick leave to be invalided out. 

After the war he lived out his life 
in his mansion at Rochefort, justly 
honoured as one of France’s most 
brilliant writers. 

He died on June 10, 1923, "in the 
presence of his own people, of some 
old friends, and of his faithful sailor 
servants." His tomb is engraved 
simply “Pierre Loti,” a name few 
Frenchmen are unfamiliar with. 
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Like the bloodstains on the hands of Lady Macbeth, the marks of 
your life cannot be erased; they show who and what you arc. 


oHE was a petite woman with 
^ dark, understanding eyes, and 
she supported herself and two 
children quite well by reading palms 
in a “little gypsy tea room." “How 
do you do it?" I asked. "How can 
you learn so much about a person’s 
life and claim to be able to predict 
something of the future simply by 
looking at his palms? Honestly now,” 
I persisted, “aren’t you perpetrating 
something of a fraud?" 

“I don’t think so,” she answered. 
“I just consider myself a better-than- 
average psychologist. It's not only 
the palms of the hands that interest 


me; the whole hand tells a good 
deal of a person's life story. The 
rest can be guessed at or ‘predicted.’ 

“You know, some years ago a 
doctor stated publicly that ’the 
hands record what the face conceals.’ 
I think the fault lies with the aver- 
age medical man. He could find out 
a lot more about his patients if he 
took the time to examine their hands 
closely.” 

At first I was stunned by this 
criticism, but then I realised how 
true it was. There is so much to be 
learned just by looking carefully at 
a person’s hands. Anyone can think 
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of a dozen people whose hands’ little 
lines and discolourations contain a 
whole life’s Odyssey. 

For example, there is the young 
mother whose hands are red and 
shiny. Why? She has two young 
children and has been washing di- 
apers almost every day for three 
years. Her hands are constantly in 
soapy hot water. All the natural oils 
of the skin have been worn away. 

Consider the middle-aged man 
whose fingers are stained by tobacco. 
Wouldn’t it be reasonable to suppose 
that such a person has medical pro- 
blems? Who cannot pick out a typist 
by the broken fingernail, trimmed a 
trifle shorter than the others? 

Dr. Edward A. Edwards, a Boston 
surgeon, has studied the appearance 
of the nails in various diseases. He 
has found that the blood supply to a 
nail must not be interfered with if it 
is to grow normally. In certain con- 
ditions, in which the circulation is 
poor, the cuticle widens and the nail 
fold becomes thin. The hands may 
be colder than normal and the skin 
may be very pale or show a bluish 
tint. 

In extremely nervous patients 
whose hands become cold and numb 
on the slightest provocation, similar 
changes may take place. Surgical re- 
moval of part of a sympathetic nerve 
improves the circulation and releases 
the intense nervousness, and the nail 
grows back normally. 

In some cases of hardening of the 
arteries the blood supply to the nails 
is even more seriously obstructed, 
and they will grow distorted and 
thickened. If the blood supply can be 
improved by either medicines or sur- 
gery, normal growth is resumed. 

With all the interest in cortisone 
and ACTH for the treatment of 
arthritis, more people are looking at 
their hands for signs of arthritis. 
What people may not realise is that 
two types of arthritis strike the 


hands, and that only one responds 
favourably to the new medicines. 

In one type, called hypertrophic, 
the swelling resembles tiny bony out- 
growths at the joint of the finger 
closest to the tip. This is due to 
“wear and tear” and comes on as 
one gets older. 

In the other type, called infectious 
or rheumatoid arthritis, the swellings 
in the middle joints of the fingers 
make them somewhat rounded or 
spindle-shaped. The new medicines 
often relieve this type of arthritis. 

The patient’s hands tell the doctor 
ether things. Their motions are sig- 
nificant. Consider the nervous fum- 
bling of an emotional patient making 
his first visit to a doctor’s office. He 
just cannot keep his hands still, 
though his face may not betray the 
inward nervousness. Consider the 
chronic alcoholic whose hands reveal 
by their tremor that he takes eight 
or ten '‘shots’’ a day. 

Graphologists (handwriting ex- 
perts) seem to be of two types. There 
are those who have made an inten- 
sive study of the science and whose 
testimony in court is valuable for 
their ability to identify signatures. 

Others have made of graphology 
a fortunetelling racket. They not only 
try to identify handwriting and de- 
termine the writer’s personality, they 
go further and try to foretell the 
future from handwriting. These for- 
tunetellers should not be confused 
with real handwriting experts. 

Not long ago Dr. E. J. Scheimann, 
of the United States, attempted to 
compare handwriting and personal- 
ity. In his article in the "Journal 
of Nervous and Mental Diseases,” he 
states, first of all, that “personality 
cannot be judged accurately by any 
single method.” 

He found, however, that very few 
doctors had attempted to correlate 
the shape and features of a person’s 
hand with his writing. His study re- 
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.veals that some correlation does exist, 
though it is not always accurate. 

In an extreme case— for example, 
in mental disease-the gestures and 
postures of the hand may be strange. 
Th e structure of the hand and the 
handwriting may be abnormal. Peo- 
ple whose personality seems con- 
tracted” appear to have cramped 
handwriting. 

. On the other hand, when writing 
is excessively “released" the patient 
may be lacking in mental control . ' 
■such - an extent- that' his emotions 
cafry him away. Dr. - Scheimanr. 
noted- that a majority Of the patients 
whose - handwriting was extremely 
contracted'- also- had cramped and stiff 
hand's; ' „ " 

-.•“‘Stiff fingers,” he states, . are in- 
dicative of -a reserved, more or less 

.'egotistic:, nature, =or a nonadaptable 
-personality Who is usually -very .con- 
servative and stubborn. 1 ’ On the other 
hand, “flexible fingers indicate a co- 
operative, tactful and adaptable per- 
son ” Using these facts, a person who 
has made a detailed study of hands 
and handwriting can often make 


shrewd and accurate inferences about 
a person’s habits and personality. 

It is possible to find out a good 
deal about a person’s occupation bv 
the scars and bumps on the hands 
and fingers. 

Doctors who frequently percuss, or 
thump, patients’ chests for signs of 
disease often have a thickening at the 
tip of the left middle finger, the fin- 
ger that they constantly strike in 
chest examinations. Orthopedic sur- 
geons who put on plaster casts cannot 
avoid getting some whitish plaster 
under fingernails. The general sur- 
geon often gets powder from his rub- 
ber gloves under his nails and some 
of it remains even when he has 
washed his hands as thoroughly as he 
can. It is not only the labourer or 
the tradesman whose 'hands disclose 
his job, but the professional worker 
as well Musicians have their telltale 
identification marks. The trumpet 
player has a callous on his right mid- 
dle finger, the French horn player 
on his left thumb and little finger; 
the drummer has a callous on the 
inner side of his left ring finger, 
about half-way up, at the point where 
he rests his drumstick. 

Dr. Francesco Ronchese, a skin 
specialist in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, has made a special study of 
the marks on hands. The matter of 
callouses is particularly intriguing. 
Stonecutters, who engrave monu- 
ments, hold the chisel in a way that 
leaves a peculiar callous at the base 
of the -little finger. Janitors,- who 
grasp a broom with their palms and 
thumbs, have callouses on both 

Landscape gardeners get callouses 
on the knuckle of the' left hand while 
they trim .with the right. . In some 
trades where pliers are used, a large 
and heavy callous develops in the 
centre of the right palm. Thus it is 
often possible to identify a persons 
occupation or trade by the character- 
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istic bumps or bruises that are on 
his hands. 

The hand is a reflection of the 
inner self. Under normal circum- 
stances, the manual skills and lan- 
guage functions are controlled main- 
ly by one side of the brain, the other 
side functioning only in a rudimen- 
tary manner. In right-handed people 
the left side of the brain is dominant, 
and in left-handed people the right 
half of the brain is the leader. If the 
left side of the brain is damaged, the 
right side is paralysed. This domi- 
nance of one side appears early in 
life. 

For reasons still unknown, women 
are less likely to be left-handed than 
men. Surveys on the subject are not 
wholly reliable, but the best figures 
show that 6.6 per cent, of men and 
3.8 per cent, of women are left- 


handed. Girls begin to show hand 
dominance earlier than boys. In men- 
tally defective children and in crim- 
inals and geniuses, left-handedness is 
slightly commoner than in the popu- 
lation at large. 

Our hands tell people who we are 
and what we are, if they are only 
wise enough to look for the telltale 
signs. Like the blood signs on Lady 
Macbeth’s hands, the marks of our 
life cannot readily be erased or 
washed off. 

How different is the person whose 
handshake is warm and hearty from 
him who presents you with a cold 
and flaccid hand. How different is 
the man who “talks with his hands” 
from him who always keeps his 
folded in his lap. The marks, the 
stains, the bruises and the motions of 
our hands tell the story of a life- 



How did tlie name “Uncle Sam’ 
originate? 

Honour o£ creating the expression 
belong to a certain Samuel Wilson 
of Troy, New York, known among 
his friends as “Uncle Sam." In the 
war of 1812, he was appointed a 
meat inspector for the army. The 
goods that passed through his hands 
were stamped “U.S.” His friends 
saw the letters and began joking 
about “Uncle Sam’s Beef." From 
there the words spread through the 
army and later the nation. 

How old are strikes? 

Workmen in Egypt were downing 
tools at least 3100 years ago, accord- 
ing to the latest archaeological re- 
searches. At about the time of the 
siege of Troy, workmen excavating 
and decorating the tomb of Ramses 
III in Luxor’s “Valley of the Kings 
went on strike because of dissatis- 
faction over their pay and rations. 
In one year they left their jobs on 
five different occasions. Each time, 
apparently, they won the concessions 
they sought. Evidence of the strikes 
has been found on a fragment of 
primitive pottery in a Berlin museum 
and on mutilated papyrus currently 
in a museum in Turin, Italy. 

Who started greyhound racing? 

Again we must go back to ancient 
Egyptians. These boys were racing 
dogs more than 1000 years before 
anyone thought of pitting horses 
against each other. The dogs were 
Salukis, one of the oldest known 


breeds. They were so fast that m 
their spare time they were utilised 
to run down gazelles. In the race». 
a wild hare was turned loose and 
the dogs sent chasing after it across 
the desert. 

What's the longest fight on record? 

Before modern rules in boxing, the 
old-time bare knuckle enpounters 
were rather willing affairs. The 
longest, but not necessarily the 
fiercest or bloodiest, was a set-to 
between Jack Burke and Andy 
Bowen in New Orleans on April 0, 
1893. These two stuck it out tor 
110 rounds, an overall time of seven 
hours and 19 minutes. 

How large is the Swiss fleet? 

No this is not a trick, but a fact 
on which you can safely wager the 
rent money. With nine new ships 
now under construction, by the mid- 
dle of 1953 the Swiss fleet— merchant 
fleet, that is-will number 36 vessels. 
To-day the fleet consists of 27 vessels, 
totalling about 150,000 tons and 
busily engaged in export and import 
work. They are all registered at 
Basel, but their home ports are either 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg or 
Genoa. The crews are mixtures, in- 
cluding a few Swiss. Small, land- 
locked Switzerland first acquired an 
ocean-going merchant fleet during 
World War II. The object was to 
ensure food supplies. Vessels im- 
mobilised in various ports by the waT 
were bought up and sent to sea 
under the Swiss flag. 
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as e hs asses 


Slopping off in Las Vogas, famous Nevada holiday and gambling to 

our cameraman came upon these frolicki femmes al !he swimming pool o( 
Ihe Thunderbird Hotel. Preparing to take 
is Adele Mara, a 20-year-old Hollywoot 
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In the mood for a spot of physical conditioning, our lovelies temporarily 
desert the pool to show us their graces and paces on the swings. 
Only thing we can't understand is the girls' sad lack of company. 
We've gone cross-eyed looking for a leering male in the glamourous 
surroundings. Of course, Las Vegas is renowned for its legalised gambling, 
but surely no one could prefer blackjack and roulette to Adele and Mona. 
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HOW 

to 

SHRINK 

a 

HEAD 


The Jibaro Indians lop oft 

your head and shrink 
to the size of on orange. 

ARTHUR EVERETT SCOTT 



O NE of the most gruesome and 
widespi'ead practices ever 
evolved by the human race is the 
lopping off and preservation of 
human heads. It is still widespread 
to-day in many parts of the world. 

Any explorer, returning from a 
jaunt into remote areas, brings with 
him tales of these preserved heads, 
ranging from simple bleached skulls 
to the elaborately preserved shrunken 
heads-no larger than oranges and 
with the features perfect in miniature 
—that are the grim art of such tribes 
as the mysterious Jibaro Indians, who 
live in the Amazon Basin. 


Head-hunting is as old as man 
himself. David, Biblical slayer of the 
giant Goliath, cut off his vanquished 
foe’s head and brought it back with 
him as a trophy. Timur, the great 
but ruthless Mongolian conqueror, 
destroyed Baghdad and built a pyra- 
mid of 10,000 skulls on the ruins. 

The ancient Egyptians were head- 
hunters, and used these trophies as 
footstools. Head-hunting was prac- 
tised by the primitive Celts of 
France. Spain and Ireland. 

On the south-east coast of New 
Guinea, the Kiwai tribe use a bamboo 
knife to behead their victims. The 
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head is roasted over a fire, and the 
burnt hair and flesh are removed to 
the accompaniment of orgiastic danc- 
ing by the young girls of the tribe. 

Northern Borneo teems with head- 
hunters, including the infamous 
Dyaks and Protomalays. The Dyaks 
keep their trophies in separate houses 
which also serve as bachelor quarters 
or on the porches of the large corn- 
unity houses. 

The Dyaks, like many other head- 
hunting tribes, believe that the spirits 
of their victims must be appeased. 
So, beside the skulls are hung 
skewers of pork, so that the skulls 
may eat. The skulls are given berak 
—a potent rice wine— to drink 
through short bamboo tubes. 

On Sumatra, Batak boys of six ar.d 
seven ‘'practise” head-hunting, de- 
capitating straw men with wooden 
knives. When they grow older, they 
Cannot marry until they have taken 
at least one head. For each new- 
born child, a fresh head must be ob- 
tained, to be used in the christening. 

On the Philippines, the Kalingas, 
after a successful head-hunting expe- 
dition, drink a mixture of basi — a 
strong alcoholic drink made from 
sugar cane — and blood from the 
freshly severed skulls. 

These skulls are used later by the 
old women in fertility rites; men. 
for example, who are sterile or lack 
in virility are “treated" with the 
skulls. The lower jawbones are used 
as tom-tom handles. 

Perhaps the most artistic prepara- 
on of captured heads is done by 
the Jibaros of South America. Pic- 
tures of their tiny, shrunken heads 
are familiar to everyone. Here is 
how it’s done. 

Immediately after the victim is 
killed, the entire skin— of the neck, 
face and scalp — is peeled off the flesn, 
being drawn and worked loose and 
upward, slowly and carefully. 


Next the skull and flesh adhering 
to it are thrown away. The loose, 
sacklike skin is immersed in a pot 
of boiling water for a few minutes. 
Removed from the water, the neck 
opening is placed over a hollow ring, 
formed from a bit of flexible vine 
shaped and laced into a circle. 

Through the opening in this ring, 
small round stones that have been 
heated in the fire are inserted into 
the skull-sack, where they are rolled 
about rapidly enough to prevent 
burning of the delicate skin. This 
causes the skin to shrink. 

After shrinkage has progressed 
somewhat, hot sand is substituted for 
the stones, the head being constantly 
rolled about so that the sand will 
contact all areas and work into all 
interstices, drying and shrinking 
them further. 

Throughout the shrinking process, 
the Jibaro constantly moulds and 
kneads the loose skin between his 
fingers, so that the features are not 
distorted. Three small wooden pins, 
painted red, are passed through both 
lips of the face, and the Ups are 
secured shut with fine cotton string, 
also painted red. 

After the shrinkage is complete, the 
pins and cotton string are removed 
and three strands of twisted cotton 
string are substituted, keeping the 
lips permanently closed. 

Last stage of the process is to 
blacken the shrunken head— now no 
larger than an orange— overall with 
charcoal, or paint it red, whichever 
the individual head-hunter prefers. 

These heads are in great demand. 
It’s fortunate that the Jibaros — 
among the most ruthless and persist- 
ent head-hunters on the face of the 
globe — are seldom encountered by 
white men, and that they have few 
native neighbours! 

Otherwise we'd see far too much 
of their gruesome art for our peace 
of mind. 
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SELLING WALL STREET. . . . 

A 69-year-old woman and a 79- 
year-old man have just been con- 
victed in the United States for work- 
ing a modern version of the old 
dodge of selling the Brooklyn Bridge. 
With it. for some years, they have 
been earning an income of between 
£100 and £200 per week. They 
approached hundreds of country folk 
throughout the Middle West with 
fake genealogical and land-title 
documents that purported to prove 
that the pair were the heirs to the 
site of Wall Street. Many suckers 
contributed large sums (to be later 
' repaid a thousandfold, of course) to 
help push a bill through the New 
York Legislature "to establish a claim. 

BAFFLING BURGLARIES. . . . 

The workings of the criminal mind 
are hard to fathom. Reported bur- 
glaries in the United States lately 
have included: The flagpole of the 
Boston Municipal Playground; oO 
square feet of grass from a lawn 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan; a 12-foot 
pew from a church at Greensboro, 
N.C.; a skunk from the Cincinatti 
Zoo;’ a 22-stone white lion from a 
statue factory; the newly-installed 
air-raid siren valued at 400 dollars 
of Ashtabula, Ohio; 39 bouquets of 
flowers from a florist in California— 
ignoring ah open cash register; four 
hives of bees from a farm in New 
Jersey; one pre-fabricated house from 


a project in Florida; and a neatly 
wrapped package from the back seat 
of a car in Maryland. We would 
like to have seen what happened 
when the thief in the last instance 
opened the package to examine his 
loot. In it were two slumbering, 
but highly poisonous, copperhead 
snakes. 

INTERPOL 

In an unassuming Paris building 
are the headquarters of the "Inter- 
national Police Commission”— known 
as Interpol, for short— the 36-nation 
organisation devoted to a relentless 
fight against world-wide crookdom. 
Interpol does not advertise itself; it 
does not even make arrests. But it 
Is the prime cause of many arrests, 
in that it disseminates information 
about international crooks to its 
member nations. Its compendious 
files (compiled from information sup- 
plied by the police forces of the 36 
countries) contain the photographs, 
fingerprints, records of every crook 
(45,000 to date) known to have moved 
out of his own country to fresh pas- 
tures. Each day reports come in 
about known criminals on the move. 
Interpol transmits the information 
(and any other detail from its files, 
such as his associates, methods, 
known preferences for women friends 
and so on) to the man's supposed 
destination, through its 15 private 
wireless stations. 
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FICTION 


MARK PAULSEN 


A SHOT IN I THE DARK 


WHY DID MICK HEELEY TURN THE GUN ON 
HIS BELOVED SON AND KILL HIM ALSO? 




on e was very surprised when 
Mick Heeley eventually killed Jock 
[ Macness. But to kill his own son 
too! Neighbours muttered, exclaimed, 
and shook puzzled heads, leaving it 
to Harry McCraken to sum up the 
■ consensus of opinion. 

"Mac drove him berserk,” he de- 
1 dared. “He’s been naggin’ and tor- 
mentin’ Mick for nearly twenty years 
and at last Mick just went completely 
crazy. I bet he didn’t even know 
he’d shot Kevin until he’d done it.” 
But he was mistaken in that last 
r surmise. Though Mick had killed 
ness in a red haze of fury, he had 
shot his son in cold deliberation. 

However, no one knew that. 
Throughout the preliminary enquiries 
and beginning of his trial, Mick sat 
in sombre silence. He stolidly ignored 
questions, demands and pleas with 
the same baffling wordlessness. Even 
the tearful entreaties of his sister, 
who had acted as his housekeeper 


since his wife died, elicited no reply. 

"Mick, Mick, say you didn't do it,” 
she implored. “Say it was an acci- 
dent.” 

But after his first tersely dramatic 
statement, “I shot Macness and 
Kevin," Heeley remained completely 
and stubbornly silent. 

“That Macness!” sobbed Eileen. 
"He drove you to it, curse him.” 

Eileen was not unreasonable in 
laying the blame on Macness. Cer- 
tainly he could not be held responsi- 
ble for Heeley’s inflammable temper; 
but he had taken a fiendish delight 
in aggravating the fiery little Irish- ( 
man until he had him hopping in 
uncontrollable rage. 

But Macness never fought with hi? 
diminutive neighbour. At the chal- 
lenge he used to roar with laughter 
and slap his brawny chest. 

“Fight you!” he'd ridicule. “That 
wouldn't be a fight— that’d be a mas- 
sacre. I'd end up in clink for murder. ’ 



Miserably Mick realised there was 
a measure of truth in the derisive 
statement. Macness was almost a foot 
taller than he and weighed four stone 
more; but that didn’t deter Mick 
from issuing the challenge. 

They had been snarling at each 
other from the first day they met at 
the boundai'y of their new selections 
and Mick had hotly accused Macness 
of crossing into his land to get the 
heap of fence-posts that now lay on 
Macness soil. 

Mick had raved and swore, but the 
big Scot had never raised his voice. 
He sat his horse in disdain and spat 
sarcastic comments at Mick when- 
ever he paused in his tirade. 

After the first spat of fury abated, 
Mick made attempts to become 
friends with Macness, even inviting 
him home to meet the pretty young 
bride of whom he was so humbly 

He regretted it, however, for a 
sadistic gleam had steeled Macness’ 
eyes from the moment Kathy Heeiey 
shook his hand. With courteous 


charm he made conversation with tire 
vivacious Kathy, but with deliberate 
intent he subtly belittled her hus- 
band at every possible point; 

"That mean heathen of a Scot,” 
Mick fumed when Macness rode 
away. “He treats me as if I was a 
child and a half-wit at that.” 

"But Micky,” Kathy protested, “I’m 
sure Mr. Macness was only trying to 
be kind. I don’t know why you 
glared at him when he said he'd 
come and show you how to build the 
cow-yard and find out which crops 
your land was most suitable for.” 

Mick swung on his heel and tramp- 
ed belligerently down the paddock. 
Kathy couldn’t see that Macness had 
no intention of helping him. He d 
only made the offers in order to 
make Kathy think that he, Mick 
Heeiey, was a useless nitwit who 
couldn’t even run his own farm. 

He had been so radiantly proud 
when Kathy, overlooking the fact 
that he was three inches shorter than 
she, agreed to marry him. He had 
scarcely thought of his smallness 
again until Macness subtly mentioned 
the disparity in their height several 

“Curse him,” moaned Mick to the 
skies. "He’ll turn Kathy against n.e 
. . . and then I’ll kill him." 

But Macness had not turned Kathy 
against Mick. She had fostered his 
happiness with her adoration until 
eighteen months later. Then, in giving 
him a son, she herself had slipped 
away from life. 

For some time Mick was inconsol- 
able, but gradually he transferred his 
love to Kathy’s son and began to 
take an interest in normal affairs 

It was then that Macness flung the 
deadliest barb of all. ‘It's to be hoped 
you look after your son better than 
your wife,” he taunted. "Be too bad 
if he couldn’t stick you for more 
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than a year or so either, Heeiey.” 

| Mick’s usually ruddy face went grey 
at this undeserved slander, and he 
rushed at Macness. The larger man 
stood immobile, however, as Heeiey 
rained blows on his body, making no 
attempt to defend himself. 

"Huh, no,” he derided, “don't think 
) you're going to egg me on to hit you. 
Look fine in a law court, wouldn’t I, 
if you ever brought a charge of as- 
sault against me, you poor little five- 

Heeley's hands dropped to his side, 
and he stamped blankly away. 

“I’ll make you fight yet,” he vowed 
: furiously. “I can’t fight you if you 
won't hit back, but by the heavens 
I’ll make you fight yet.” 

In his resentment Mick chattered 
.to his neighbours and friends, revil- 
ing Macness for his persecution. Some 
laughed, but generally they sympa- 
thised. Nearly all had felt the lash 
of Macness’ sardonic tongue at one 
time or another. 

“He seems to have a real set on ' 
Mick,” declared one neighbour. "Any- 
body’d think Mick must’ve pinched 
his best girl.” 

"P’raps he did,” retorted another. 
Only person I ever saw Mac really 
polite to was Kathy Heeiey.” 

Years rolled by and the baby Kathy- 
had left behind grew to teen- 
age. Already he was taller than his 
father and Mick’s eyes followed him 
with proud adoration. "He's like 
Kathy,” he repeated frequently with 
sad relish. “My, she would have been 
proud of him.” 

The day Kevin was seventeen, he 
and Mick rode proudly round the 
property. Kevin was a well-built 
six-footer now, and Mick's slight 
figure looked more diminutive than 
ever beside him. 

Serenely, father and son rode their 
boundaries, until a fox shot out of 


the thick grass ahead of them. In- 
stantly Mick jerked free the rifle he 
carried on his saddle for such emer- 
gencies and sped a bullet after the 
fleeing animal. 

His shot missed its mark, and he 
was about to load again when Mac- 
ness, who had ridden up to the 
boundary fence, emitted a derisive 
snort of laughter. 

"Didn’t you ever learn to do any- 
thing?” he gibed. “Had the damned 
fox on the end of your rifle and then 
couldn’t hit it. Poor little Heeiey!” 
His tone was laden with contempt. 

Mick sprang from his horse, ready 
rage welling up in choking force. 
"I’m not too little to fight you,” he 
roared. ‘Come on, get off and fight. 
Come on you blank coward, fight! 
For once in your life, fight!” 
Imperturbably, Macness lounged in 
his saddle. "Fight a shrimp like you,” 
he derided. "Huh no! When I fight 
I’ll fight a man.” 

Mick frothed in helpless rage, but 
with a challenge in his eye, Kevin 
too slipped to the ground. 

"Okay,” he commented, eyeing 
Macness squarely. "Fight me. I’m big 
enough for you, aren’t I?” 

For a moment Macness gaped in 
surprise, then a bitter gleam of sheer 
devilishness sharpened every feature 
of his face. 

“Sure, you’re big enough,” he 
mocked, and his eyes deliberately 
roved over the pair, emphasising the 
fact that Kevin was so much larger 
than Mick. 

“Sure,” he agreed again. "You’re 
big enough. You’re just my style, 
but ... I won’t fight my own son!” 
It was then that Mick shot him, 
and turning to Kevin, who stood up 
in stupefied silence, calmly re-load- 
ed and deliberately pulled the trigger 
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HE DID NOT KNOW LENA UNDERSTOOD ENGLISH 
AND THE MEANING OF THE DOUBLE CROSS. 





BENNY 

ON THE 

RUN 


WHEN Benny Slater went over the 
hill, he was just one of a score 
of army deserters dodging the Pro- 
vost between Tranto and Trieste. But 
Benny wasn’t yellow. His sole motive 
in skipping the army was to carve 
himself' a nice slice of dinaro from 
the blackmarket rackets festering all 
over Italy. 

My job was to get Benny. I sup- 
pose that after the Armistice Benny 
reckoned the heat would be turned 
off, leaving only the Carabinieri to 
contend with. But, Intelligence didn't 
let up just because the big shooting 
match had been called off. That’s 


Our records listed Slater as a tough 
hombre who had done time for armed 
assault plus other petty crimes be- 
fore tlie war bugles blasted across 
the world. He was about as tough 
as they come — six foot three, wide 
across the shoulders, mean tempered, 
and dangerous. 

I must have trailed Benny over 
most of northern Italy before I got a 
break. I was in Milan, watching that 
he didn't make a break for France 
on the Orient Express, when a lead 
came at last. One morning, a brat 
with a running nose grabbed my 
sleeve as I left the hotel and thrust 
a erubbv envelope under my eyes. 


"For you, amico," he hissed, glancing 
covertly up and down the street. 

The message read: "Petrio Marri- 
acci, 14 Via Alberti, Genoa.” That 
was all— just the scrawled address. I 
slipped the kid a 20-lira note and 
scrammed off for that white town 
on the blue Mediterranean in a hell 
of a hurry. 

The Via Alberti turned out to be 
a shabby cul-de-sac. I knocked on 
the door of a number 14, and a fer- 
ret-faced Italian with black, greasy 
hah swung it wide. 

He was expecting me all right. 
"Come in,” he said, and quickly 
closed the door. After I (lashed my 


T7VAM0US literary figure, Edward Garnett, was the proverbial 
■T forgetful professor type. When the curtain fell at the first 
night of the play, "The Cherry Orchard," he expressed his apprecia- 
tion with much clapping and stamping of feet. A little man at his 
side did hot join in. “Why don’t you applaud, sir?” Garnett roared. 
The answer was drowned by his further stamping and shouting 
of “Bravo? Magnificent!” At last the commotion died down and 
only Garnett was left, still stamping his feet and expressing!-' his 
vociferous appreciation. Again he turned to his neighbour. 1 That 
was a great play, sir. Why didn't you applaud?” The little man 
“Because, sir, you were stamping on my hat.” 


card, he smartly got down to busi- 
ness. But not before he took a squat 
bottle of vermouth from a cupboard 
and brought it to the table. 

The vermouth was like golden silk. 
Petrio rolled his empty glass in his 
fingers. “You seek the big Inglese?” 

I nodded. “Right.” 

“Italy is a big place,” Petrio said, 
slowly. 

“Can you lead me to this Inglese?” 

I asked directly. 

Petrio stood up and glared out the 
window. “Amico, it was my brother 
that your Inglese shot in Verona.” 

I stiffened. “And now?” 

He turned, spreading his hands 
helplessly. “I wish I knew where he 
hides, but I do know he has a 
signorina.” 

“A dame! Where?” I said, watch- 
ing his face. “Here, in Genoa?” 

Petrio tilted the bottle over my 
glass. “No, not here, down in the 
south, in Rome.” 

“And where do I contact this dame 
of Benny’s?” 

Petrio scowled. “It should be easy. 
She is a dancer in a floor show on 
the Via dell’ Impero.” He gestured 
expressively with his hands. “Like 
this.” 

“Bello figure,” I suggested. 


He nodded, then gave a cunning 
smile. “She is the big Inglese’s girl.” 
Well, that was that: find the girl 
and the rest should be easy. I might 
be homely as a wet footpath, but 
I'd handled money-struck dames be- 
fore. 

Petrio followed me to the door. 
“Her name is Lena,” he said. “Buono 
fortuna, and good hunting.” 

The Via dell' Impero is a jostling 
rabble of humanity that cuts a long 
swathe through the heart of Rome. 
I found the Cafe Agletti that Petrio 
had described, but that was all. No 

Ricci, the proprietor, was fat and 
balding. Drywashing his hands, he 
shrugged helplessly and said: ‘No, 
signore, she has gone. Left no ad- 

Blinking in the sizzling Via dell 
Impero, I cursed softly and hailed 
a cruising cab. To hell with Benny 
and his dame. What I needed was a 
long cool drink and that meant 
Raddi Guisippi’s place over on the 
Via Nazionale. 

Raddi serves chilled English beer 
that brings nostalgic memories of 
home. He fixed me a table under the 
palms by the window, with a frosty 
quart of ice-cold beer. I lit a cig- 
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arette and took a slow look around. 

It was the usual crowd-seductive, 
scantily dressed dolls eyeing the 
sprinkle of occupation types; a couple 
of weatherbeaten Italian soldiers; a 
fat signora with glittering hoops on 
her podgy fingers; and near at hand, 
a flashy dressed pair of Italians sit- 
ting around a bottle of Chianti Rosso. 

Itie number one had a meaty, brick- 
red face split by an angry white scar 
coursing from ear to chin. Number 
two was pasty faced and mean-look- 
ing, with darting, snake-like eyes. I 
kriew the types— small-time cigar- 
ette-peddling punks nibbling at the 
fringe of the bigger rackets and 
watching for a leg-up to the big- 
time stuff. 

Pasty-Face was rolling a cigar 
around his mouth and drumming 
fingertips on the table. I stiffened 
as I heard the whispered name— Lena. 

I elevated my ears. Scarface winked 
and leaned over the table. I saw his 
lips frame, “Big Inglese,” and knew 
the lucky breaks were piling up fast. 

Without drawing attention, I 
squashed out the cigarette and slid 
out to the street. Arresting Italians 
was not in my book, it was a job 
for their own police. I spied the 
shiny black leggings of a Carabin- 
ieri half-way down the block, hur- 
ried up and flashed my Intelligence 

Before you could say “knife,” the 
two cringing punks were bundled in 
a speeding cab, .destination police 

H.Q., where a police captain soon 
turned the heat on the now snivel- 
ling pair. - 

“Where is the big Inglese s hide- 
out?” I snapped. 

Their faces froze up. “Answer! 

' the captain ordered roughly.-' 

Scarface stared at his feet. ‘None 
know where he hides,” he mumbled 
fearfully. - 

"Well,” I said, what about the 


dame, his girl friend, Lena?” 
Pasty-Face licked his lips. 1 She 
lives now at number five in the 
Via Venezia, north in Florence.” 

In Florence, I found the address, 
and I found Lena. I pressed the 
buzzer of the apartment and there she 
was— Slater’s dame, sleek, raven-black 
hair, sea-green eyes, a full, sensual 
mouth, and a figure like a Holly- 
wood movie queen. 

She was dressed in a misty negli- 
gee that clung closely about her hips. 
“Yes?” 

I flashed the dog-eared card again. 
“You had better come in.” 

She went to a little glass-topped 
table, lifted a silver cigarette box 
and came to where I stood gaping 
just inside the door. “You are after 
Benny Slater?” 

“That’s the story, I guess. 

Lena bent over the flame of my 
lighter. 

“I hate him,” she said. She walked 
to the divan, smoothed her black 
hair, then wheeled to face me. Her 
green eyes glittered harshly. “He 
has got himself a new girl. Benny 
promised to marry me and take me 
out of Italy, and like a fool I swal- 
lowed it all.” She looked at me 
fully with those strange green eyes 
and a little shiver ran up my spine. 
“You can trust me,” she said and I 
believed her. You can always trust 
a doll who has been treated to the 
old” double-cross; 

.. . She lit afldther cigarette and puffed 
nervously: “Listen. To-night a truck 
load of cigarettes' leaves Florence for 
' Bologna. Benny is going along be- 
cause it is a new contact and he 
likes to see new deals get off to a 
smooth start.” 

“And where I come in?’ I said. 

“The truck is loaded and waiting 
in an unused garage over the Amo,” 
she said. “You could hide among 
the load and then rake Slater in 
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when he is making the deal in 
Bologna*” 

I mulled it over. "Why not pick 
him up here in Florence?” 

“No,” the girl said, quickly. “Our 
friend Benny is slippery. You’ve got 
to get him making the deal. Up in 
Bologna you can rope in a few of 
his friends as well and catch your- 
self a big medal.” 

Lena looked pleased when I said 
I would do it. She took a bottle 
from the sideboard. "Help your- 
self,” she said. "I’ll get changed.” 

We crossed the Ponti Vecchio over 
the muddy Arno and turned into the 
warren of evil-smelling lanes that 
made up the south side. The garage 
had a mouldering, deserted look, and 
the steel roll doors were tightly 
closed. But Lena guided me down 
a narrow lane and pointed out the 
smell side door. She fumbled in 
her purse and produced a little brass 


key. “Here,” she said, “this will let 
you in.” 

I hesitated, and she gripped my 
arm. "You have a gun?” 1 felt 
the .38 in the shoulder holster and 
nodded. She held out a tiny, gloved 
hand. “Well, addio, Mr. Policeman, 
this will be Benny’s last deal.” 

I turned the key, swung the door, 
and stepped in to the garage. My 
eyes picked out a big red Fiat diesel 
truck, hitched to a four-wheeled 
trailer. Both truck and trailer carried 
loads under tarpaulins. 

The tarpaulin over the Fiat’s load 
was stretched tight as the skin of a 
drum, but near the tailboard of the 
trailer I found a loose corner in the 
cover, squeezed beneath and wedged 
myself between square crates smelling 
of cheese and sweet sugary figs. I 
guessed the cigarette crates would be 
cunningly built into the centre of the 




1 must have cut it pretty fin?, for 
it only seemed minutes until the 
steel doors screeched thinly and the 
indistinct murmur of voices came 
in to the garage. Hands tugged at 
the tarpaulin ropes, then the cab 
doors slammed, the motor spluttered, 
backfired and caught, then settled to 
a steady stutter. I felt the towbar 
snatch at the knuckle-pin, then we 
were out on the road, rolling for 
Bologna. 

I lay in the cramped space listening 
to the monotonous plack, plack, plack, 
from the vertical exhaust stack, and 
praying I hadn’t bitten off more than 
one guy could chew. 

We were pounding up Route 2. 
through lonely marshland country 
when suddenly the air brake hissed 
warningly. The brakes bit hard. The 
big outfit lost way and swayed to a 
halt with the motor grumbling in 
neutral. A moment later the tar- 


paulin was wrenched back and a 
flashlight glared into my startled eyes. 
In the moonlight I saw a Luger 
pistol held in a huge, steady fist and 
heard a rasping, English voice A1 
right, Copper; come out and be in- 
troduced.” 

Feeling sick, 1 wriggled out and 
dropped to the road. "Frisk him, 
Tosca,” ordered the rasping voice. 

A big Italian gorilla who must have 
been the driver breathed garlic down 
my neck as he lifted my .38 from 
the shoulder holster. 

“So you’re Slater?” I said. 

I could see the glittering eyes 
squinting. Slater was one of the big- 
gest men I have seen. The moonlight 
showed me the battered, evil face, 
and my mouth felt dry as I watched 
the unwavering Luger. 

The Luger lifted menacingly. 
"Copper, you’ve been sitting on my 
tail too long. When we roll away 
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THERE'S AN EXPLANATION 
TO THE REMORSE THAT 
FOLLOWS SIN. 

You may quaff a quart amid 
the genial laughter 
And smoky jollity of some 

Keep up the pace consumptive 
as the hours fly. 

Holding your own in the 
fierce world of men, 

And hear with muffled ears 
the jests and boasting 
That come in drink — the 
hours will fly — and then 
Remorse will follow on the 
morning after 

Because the pubs don't open 


north you will be staying here in 
the marsh with two slow ones in 
the belly.” 

I had to stall for time. “Slater,” 
I said, “who tipped you off?” 

He grinned leeringly and jerked 
his head at someone stepping from 
the cab. “Her,” he smirked, and 
then I saw Lena regarding me with 
a cold, frozen smile. 

I looked from Slater to the girl 
and back again. Slater came again. 
“She don’t savvy our lingo, sucker, 
so I’ll give you the story straight.” 
He peered up and down the de- 
serted highway, then went on, talking 
quickly in English. “What she don’t 
understand is that we’re all washed 
up. She gave me this tip off hoping 
to get back on my side.” 

Slater laughed again. “The both 
of you know too much.” He patted 
the ugly Luger. “Fve got one in 
here for her, too. That’s why I 
kidded her to come along.” He 
scowled sideways at Lena. “She 
thinks we are setting up again in 


Bologna, but this is the end of the 
line for her, too.” 

Something drew my eyes to Lena. 
Fascinated, I saw her hand flash to 
her purse and heard the sharp hiss 
of her indrawn breath as the hand 
emerged clutching a stumpy, single- 
shot .22. “So the Italian fool does 
not capire the Inglese words,” she 
spat and the .22 cracked like a toy 
whip. 

Slater took the slug right between 
the eyes, just as he whirled at Lena 
and pumped twice on the Luger. He 
went down, clawed at the bitumen 
with jerking fingers, then lay still. 

As the truck driver jerked to life 
I caught him behind the ear with a 
swing that started down around China 
and carried all my 14 stone. His 
head crunched on the Fiat’s fender 
and he lay like a log. 

Then I bent over Lena and saw 
the blood pumping through the front 
of her dress. “Don’t talk,” I said. 
“I’ll get you in the cab and head 
back to the hospital.” 

She closed her eyes and slowly 
shook her head. Then her eyes flut- 
tered again and her voice came in 
a gasping whisper. “I loved him but 
I have been a little fool. Before 
the war I work for the Inglese family 
at Capri. Benny did not know I— I 
understand the Inglese conversation.” 

In three minutes she was dead. I 
unhitched the trailer and somehow 
got the big Fiat turned around and 
headed back to Florence, trying to 
keep from looking at the two still 
forms huddled shapelessly on the 
other side of the cab. I had turned 
the driver loose. I reckon he got 
a big enough fright to keep him off 
the snare of easy blackmarket dough 
for ever. 

So that’s the story of Henny Slater. 
If it has a moral, I guess it is never 
to pull a fast one on a Judy in any 
language under the sun. 
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Tan Without Tears by 

"RAY-OF-SUNSHINE" GIBSON. 


The results of over exposure to 
the sun can be very painful . . . 
it also provides the office wise guy 
and certain cartoonists much 
ial for mirth . . . 
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Still . . . with 
they are and 
being equal most 
find it no difficulty 
to go into that 
known "slow burn' 
results in us b 
thoroughly browned off 
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LIZARD LORE. . . . 

There are more than 2500 varieties 
of lizards in the world, exhibiting a 
bewildering array of different physi- 
cal characteristics. Some are bom 
alive, others are hatched from hard- 
shelled or soft-shelled eggs. Some 
have two, some four and others no 
legs at all. They may feed on insects 
or plants and live either on land or 
in the water. Some can move each 
eye independently, change the col- 
our of their skin at will and take 
a short glide through the air if they 
feel inclined. A few species are 
edible, and it is reported that only 
two are venomous— the Gila monster 
and the bearded lizard of Mexico. 

PUPPY LOVE. . . . 

Few cases heard before the German 
war-crimes courts were as shocking 
as that in which a woman described 
tlie training that was necessary to 
become a member of one of Hitler's 
youth organisations. Each girl at the 
beginning of the course was given a 
puppy as a companion. Six weeks 
later, when she had grown to love 
her cuddly little charge, she was ord- 
ered to cut its throat with her ser- 
vice knife. All obeyed through fear. 
They were then considered fit for 
active duty, having passed the 
‘‘brutalising course,” as it was bland- 
ly called by the Nazis. 

GLAND GRAFTS. . . . 

Dr. Harry Greene, of Chicago Uni- 
versity has reported success in trans- 


planting glands into humans in much 
the same way as Dr. Voronoff’s abor- 
tive attempts of 30 years ago. He 
has been able to graft adrenal-gland 
tissue into two persons and thyroid- 
gland tissue into another. However, 
whereas Dr. Voronoff used glands 
from adult apes, Dr. Greene is using 
glands taken from human fetuses, 
whose mothers have been medically 
aborted. The fetuses must be less 
than five months old. When gland 
tissue older than that is used, Dr. 
Greene finds, the patient’s body rejects 
it as a foreign substance. It is be- 
lieved that such operations may one 
day become usual for treating a 
number of hormonal diseases, such 
as diabetes and abnormalities of 
growth. 

MARCH OF SCIENCE. . . . 

Some scientists in their quest for 
knowledge and discovery seem to 
let their enthusiasm run away with 
their good sense. Thus (as reported 
in the Press around the world) long 
and painstaking research has lately 
disclosed: that the average grazing 
cow takes 60 bites a minute, chews 
her cud seven hours out of the day 
and lies down 12; that the generally 
accepted figure of one and a fifth 
billion years - for the earth’s age ' is 
incorrect and should be three billion 
years— or even four billion; that the 
chances of finding a good match in 
a discarded matchbox is one in 
18,000. 
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fISHIN' GAL 


Off for a day’s angling in 
form-filting garb specially 
designed for the better 
exhibition of a pair of legs 
adjudged in competition 
"the nearest to perfect legs 
in California" is TV actress 
Yvonne Doughty. We don't 
know what she's fishing for 
and don't hold out much 
hope of her catching any 
fish. But if she wants to 
catch some admiring male 
glances, she’s certainly 
using the right bail. 



carp. As a matter ot tact, we QUr catc h 0 f the season— of any 

only interested m Yvonne. She c n De we don't think 
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Ho-hum, here you see the disillusionment that comes to so many hopeful 
anglers. Seems the fish won't bite. Yvonne does the next best thing and takes 
a bite herself — on the apple. Then she ponders the tale of the-one-that-got-away 
for her alibi when she gets home. Half French and half Indian, Yvonne made 
a successful career for herself in show business as a model and a dancer 
before graduating to TV. 
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BETTER HEALTH 





MOKE SALT. ... 

In summer many people suffer 
from heat exhaustion, the most fre- 
quent cause of which is a deficiency 
of salt. For normal functioning, the 
body has to contain a certain amount 
of salt. In hot weather many people 
lose too much of that amount through 
sweating. Consequently they suffer 
that "all-gone feeling”— with lassi- 
tude, and lack of energy and appe- 
tite. The greater the salt depletion, 
the worse the symptoms, perhaps 
stomach cramps or heat stroke. The 
remedy is to watch your salt supply. 
Drink some lightly salted water or 
eat more naturally salty food than 
you usually do. You can even take 
a daily pinch of salt on your tongue. 
FALLING HAIR. . . . 

A prevalent form of hair-loss is 
alopecia areata, in which the hair on 
the scalp falls out in patches. Al- 
though in many cases, in varying 
periods of time, the hair grows back, 
there is no certain cure. Scientists 
at the University of Chicago, how- 
ever, have been experimenting with 
cortisone, the adrenal gland hormone, 
and obtaining encouraging results. 
Seventy-five per cent, of patients 
tested reported some regrowth of 
hair, but not until the treatifient had 
been continued for at least four 

PORK PERILS. . . 

Trichinosis is an unpleasant and 
painful disease (sometimes fatal) that 


can follow eating raw or undercook- 
ed pork. It is caused by a species 
of worm, which burrows into the 
muscles and infects them with toxic 
products. Generally they are de- 
stroyed by cooking. When not, they 
can cause fever and extreme muscu- 
lar pain for a considerable period — 
until the body's resistance kills them. 
Lately, doctors at Waltham Hospital 
in Massachusetts have been effecting 
dramatic cures with ACTH, the pitu- 
itary gland hormone. 

ARTIFICIAL KIDNEYS. . . . 

One of the newest types of medical 
apparatus developed in the United 
States is an artificial kidney. More 
than a dozen are how in use in vari- 
ous hospitals there. The purpose is 
to remove from the blood poisonous 
wastes such as urea. In the real 
kidneys, these are filtered out as they 
pass through the thin walls of thous- 
ands of tiny tubules. When the kid- 
neys are not doing their job, the 
urea remains in the blood. Uremic 
poisoning and often death results. 
The artificial kidney is a complicat- 
ed arrangement of tubular cylinders 
for the purpose of removing these 
wastes. Blood is drawn from an art- 
ery in the arm and passed through 
the tubing and back into the body 
at the rate of about 12 quarts an 
hour. A complete cleansing of the 
blood supply takes about six hours, 
without any discomfort to the patient. 
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In 17th century England boisterous 
young bloods liked to break heads in 
wild and willing skull-whacking duels. 



WHEN STICKS WERE TRUMPS 


“Delforce, the finished cudgeller, 
will exhibit his uncommon feats with 
the single stick; and who challenges 
any man in the kingdom to enter 
the lists with him for a broken head 
or a belly full.” 

That was a common English chal - 
lenge a couple of centuries ago. The 
pugging game, which had been in 
the discard for more than a thousand 
years, was just on the threshold of 
revival as a bare-knuckled aSair, but 
had not yet made its reappearance. 

After centuries of parry, thrust and 
blood-letting, the bluebloods, by com- 
mon consent, influenced strongly by 
royal decree, had tossed their cold 
steel rapiers and daggers into the un- 
used corner of the clothes closet 
That was when the sturdy, country 


citizen came into his own in the 
realm of what in those days was 
known as sport. 

He imitated the attacking, defensive 
and evasive movements of the fencer, 
but, instead of the lethal steel, he 
used the less deadly wood. The 
weapon was “about a yard in length 
and as thick as a country fellow’s 
finger.” 

Our confident challenger. Master 
Delforce, no doubt had plenty of 
takers in the matter of his dare. The 
17th century tough, rural Englishman 
who couldn’t wield a dangerous stick 
was a social no-hoper, and no doubt 
carried heavy scars above the cheek 
bones or walked about with an in- 
feriority complex — or both. 

At the time, head-thrashing duels 
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were packing the customers into the 
fair grounds in thousands. The skull- 
whackers competed usually for a new 
hat. That was when the phrase ‘‘take 
up the cudgels" forced its way into 
the English language. Probably the 
closest Australian translation is “have 
a go!” 

Any blows delivered below the 
temple just didn’t count in this 
strange stick-slinging pastime. Origin- 
ally the contestants used two rods 
There was a short one for parrying 
and a long one for bashing. It wasn't 
long before the short protective stick 
was discarded— probably by popular 
vote of the spectators. It spoilt their 
fun. This wood-wielding mayhem was 
euphemistically known as single- 

Naturally enough, the long stick 
was held in the right hand. (The 
sport-historians make no mention of 
south-paw cudgellers). In case a 
stick-fighter might obey a natural 
urge to use his left arm in an emer- 
gency— a breach of the rules— that 
limb was tied down. 

The method of securing differed 
according to the district in which the 
bout was taking place. In Gloucester- 
shire it was evidently fastened to the 
thigh, the arm being at full length; 
in Wiltshire it appears to have been 
fastened to the belt in such a way 
that the man could raise his elbow 
to protect his eyes, but nothing high- 
er; while Donald Walker, in his “De- 
fensive Exercises” (1840), tells us “the 
left hand grasps a handkerchief which 
is tied loosely around the left thigh, 
and the elbow is elevated and thrown 
forward.” 

The men, when engaged, stood up 
within striking distance, the legs 
stretched straight, or nearly so. There 
was no thrusting or passing as with 
sword or rapier, but sometimes there 
was considerable movement of the 
feet. 


The object of an encounter was to 
“break an opponent's head." The 
rules didn’t call for a compound 
fracture of the skull— the victor was 
he who was first to strike his antago- 
nist so that he drew a stream of 
blood at least an inch in length. Hits 
on the rest of the body just weren’t 
recognised. 

In the first half of the 17th century, 
there lived in Gloucestershire a sport- 
ing gentleman named Robert Dover. 
He took upon himself the task of 
organising, in an orderly and decor- 
ous fashion, the rough country sports 
of which his humbler neighbours 
were so fond. Among those sports, 
cudgelling and backswording were 
pre-eminent. 

Robert Dover chose for his scene of 
action a piece of elevated waste 
ground not far from the village of 
Weston Subedge, which is even today 
known as Dover's Hill. He aimed to 
attract, not only the local cudgelling 
experts, but the best in the whole of 
England. 

At his annual meeting, held each 
Whit Monday, he offered, not only 
“a new hat with a yellow ribbon 
round it,” but a good fat purse of 
golden guineas also. The crack cud- 
gellers from the length and breadth 
of England came in droves. 

Dover’s Meeting was a goodly show 
in those days. It received a check in 
the kill-joy Cromwellian period, but 
when the Merry Monarch, Charles ll, 
came into his own again, its fun and 
frolic were revived. 

“Dover's Meetings” live now in 
history alone. They were killed by the 
advent of the railway. 

A contemporary journalist wrote: 
"The railway brought upon the scene 
all the roughest and most disorderly 
scum of the manufacturing towns for 
many miles around. These people en- 
camped on the ground to the number 
of over 30,000 during the whole of 
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Whitsun Week in one roistering mob. 

"The scenes of drunkenness, riot 
and debauchery were such as to 
cause a scandal to the whole district. 
An Act of Parliament had to be in- 
voked to sanction the enclosing of 
the ground, which put an end to the 
historic ‘Dover’s Meetings’ once and 
for ever.” 

Purton, a village in Wiltshire, also 
seems to have been an important 
centre of the art of stick play. A 
contemporary, William Hone, in his 
‘‘Everyday Book,” gives some idea of 
their nature. 

“A stage is erected on the green, 
and at five o’clock the sport com- 
mences,” writes Hone. "A very cele- 
brated personage, whom they call 
their ‘umpshire,’ stands high above 
the rest to award the prizes. Purton 
produces four combatants, and the 
adjoining village of Stretton sends 
forth four more. It is to the credit 
of the sons of Purton that for seven 
successive years their candidates have 
been returned the victors. 

“A notable, champion of Purton was 
Blackford the butcher, one of the 
most noted single stick players of the 
day. He did not confine his efforts to 
the stage at Purton Fair, but carried 
off prizes in London, Bath, Bristol 
and Gloucester. 

“On one particular occasion, he 
succeeded, in breaking 14 heads in suc- 
cession, but in the 15th bout he found 
his. match in one Isaac Bushel, a 
blacksmith, who could bite a nail 
asunder, eat a shoulder of mutton 
with appendages, or fight friend or 
foe for .love or money. It was a say- 
ing that Bushel could take enough 
punishment to kill a dozen men.” 

> Similarly, in these good old times, 
every, small village in the West 
Country of England, had its annual 
festive get-together, in which single 
sticks was the favourite game. 

Likely enough, the event was not 
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such an important one as Dover’s 
Meeting, or even Purton Fair, but it 
would be famous for miles around. 

At Stoulton in Worcestershire, the 
villagers did not keep their prize all 
to themselves, but invited strangers 
from far and near to contend for it. 
And what was this prize for which 
the lads hammered one another ter- 
rifically? 

It was not a fat purse of golden 
guineas, as at Dover's Hill, but merely 
a new hat with a yellow ribbon 
round it. Nevertheless, many a sturdy 
cudgeller came to have a try for the 
far-famed Stoulton Hat. 

The Stoulton meeting was held on 
Ascension Day, on an open space at 
Stoulton cross-roads, where at that 
time there was a comfortable 
pub. The Stoultonites had a recog- 
nised head or master of ceremonies, 
known as the “bully.” He was not in 
any way a village tyrant, but a “big, 
burly, noisy, cow-mouthed fellow as 
knaowed everything.” By common 
consent he assumed direction of the 

affair. 

A famous “bully” was one Perry, 
who by his loud shouting— heard 
easily from hundreds of yards away- 
called people to the sports. One of 
his duties was to “cry the belt” for 
the “wrustling” and “the ’at” for the 
single stick contests, and so he gather- 
ed the spectators to the arena. 

This was his cry: ‘Oh iss! Oh iss! 
Oh iss! This is. to gi’e notiss.that a 
'at ull be plahyed fur at Stoulton, a 
go'd lace ’at; three men ov a side, 
the best two out o' three; and no 
booty plahyin’, no booty works; blood 
to run a hinch; no plahy, no ’at.” 

The term “booty playing” meant 
playing unfairly for one’s- own “bool” 
or advantage, whatever the 'game 
might be, and so acting contrary to 
the rules, which varied in different 
localities. 

There were plenty of ways of being 


illegal, such as kicking, cutting al 
the face (instead of the head), hitting 
below the belt, getting the left arm 
loose, or allowing an opponent to win 
by a previous arrangement with some 
other person. “Booty play,” in fact, 
was foul play. 

The arrangements at Stoulton were 
of a primitive kind. A ring was 
formed on the open space by the inn, 
where the wrestling and single stick 
contests took place. Here the services 
of the "bully” were again required 
to perform the operation known as 
“beating the ring.” 

We'll join our ‘bully,” Perry, in 
action on the spot. In response to his 
previous shouting, a goodly crowd has 
collected. To clear the ground. Perry 
takes off his leather belt and swings 
the buckle end of it about him in all 
direction. He quickly forms a space 
for the combatants. 

The ring having been “beaten,' ' 


one of the competitors throws his hat 
into it; another accepts and soon it 
is “On.” 

They cut and slash at each other, 
and try to beat orte another to 
pulp. Their shirts (to say nothing 
of the skins underneath them) are 
torn to tatters; but not a whack 
counts until one gets “a broken 
head,” a cut sharp . enough to cause 
the blood to “run a hinch.” 

That fight is over, and the next 
pair make their appearance. If the 
man on the side of the previous vic- 
tor is successful, the contest is de- 
cided; but if it ends with the sides 
“level-handed,” there must be a third 
bout to end the matter as to who 
shall carry off the hat. 

If you like your sport really 
rugged, it could be that you have 
been born a couple of hundred years 
too late. That was when they really 
fought at the drop of a hat. 



KING OF THE 


CAROLINES 



and her skipper, Commander P. £ 
Blake, went ashore in the whale 
boat, a grass-skirted, long-haire 
Irishman smelling of coconut oil an 
with beads around his neck appeare 
at the head of a “welcoming" part 
of natives. 

With an authoritative air he d* 
manded, as “Governor and Captair 
General" of the atoll, to know Con 
mander Blake’s business. ^ ^ 



of the Carolines. His own 
! was Patrick Gorman, and he 
instructions to repel intruders 


der Blake asked a few ques' 
about the empire-building Hart, 
was wanted, it appeared, for c 
tioning regarding certain P: 
Island outrages. In short, the ch 
was murder. 


.j, si; 



lorth in search of pearls and tor- and one^night Hingston had to thrash 


was side-tracked near the island of lagoon he came up with a name- 
Ascension, another of the Carolines. sake in Captain William Hart, skip- 


s' tortoise-shell, 
n Hart sailed on to 
se of the shell he alreai 
a returned to wreak h 
On the way, howe\ 

: island of 
• Carolines, 
e Falcon, 

signalled itself in distress, and Hart 
advised her skipper, Captain John 
Hingston, to make for "Metallanim,” 
on nearby Ascension, part of his 
“kingdom." 

So, while Captain Hart paid some 
gracious visits to other nearby 
islands, the Falcon spent five idyllic 
weeks at Ascension amongst his hos- 

P The 6 only blot ^on the peaceable 
horizon was the arrival of a French 
semi-pirate named Duarte, skipper 
of the schooner Avon, from Mauri- 

Duarte wanted supplies and offered 
to buy the Falcon’s stores for a keg 
of tobacco. When Captain Hingston 
indignantly refused, Duarte sailed 
away from Metallanim muttering 

Anchoring twenty miles away at 
Kitty Harbour, Duarte got in touch 
with an Ascension chieftain named 
Nanawah and .with bribery made 
certain proposals to him regarding a 
possible “accident" to the Falcon. 
Satisfied with his revenge Duarte 


the white encam] 
shore opposite th 
Hingston and foi 
In the midst < 


e Carolines for supplies. Together 
ey made a grand entry into Meta 


off Nanawah’s hut, King Hart fired 
several warning shots with his 12- 
pounder, mounted on a swivel at the 
bow. When that failed to quell the 
tumult he demolished the village. 

Boat-crews from the Unity and the 
Lambton then rowed inshore, raked 
the beaches and attempted a land- 





pursued them. The rebels surren- 
dered on top of a mountain cave 
seven miles inland, where looted 
property from the Falcon was sal- 

The honour of capturing Nanawah, 
“the chief assassin and instigator,” 
fell to a seaman named James Hall, 
who found the old savage exhausted 
under a tree. “Shoot me,” he said 
plaintively, “I am tired of life; I 
am hunted by everyone." 

On Hall’s assurance that King Hart 
meant only to deport him in com- 
pany with wives, children and other 
luxuries, Nanawah came quietly. He 
was to rue his childlike trust in the 
white man’s word, for the two Harts 
were preparing an elaborate trial. 

Since their arrival at Metallanim 
they had taken turns at being “com- 
modore,” flying pennants and de- 
manding a salute. 

It was King Hart's turn to be com- 
modore when Nanawah was brought 
in. He was duly tried on board the 
Lambton in spite of Hall’s guarantee 
of a “pardon.” 

While, like a condemned crimina 1 , 
he was given every luxury— cigars 
and nobblers of rum — the court- 
martial of the Harts pronounced sen- 
tence. He was hanged at the yard- 
arm of the Lambton the next mom- 

Having thus disciplined his subjects 
King Hart graciously thanked his 
Yankee ally for his help in quelling 
the rebellion and sailed on to punish 
the Nuttic islanders for refusing him 
tortoise-shell on his earlier visit. 

His appetite for blood already 
whetted at Ascension, he showed no 
mercy at Nuttic. Landing in force, 
he killed the whole male population. 

He then loaded the Lambton with 
the tortoise-shell that was being 
saved for the god Mahonawei, landed 
Patrick Gorman as “Governor and 
Captain-General” with three “wives” 
and 20 Ascension slaves, and left for 


Manila to dispose of his booty. 

In Manila, Hart had heard of the 
profits to be made in smuggling 
opium, and his next stop was the 
China coast. As a new chum at that 
game, however, he made mistakes 
and was picked up at Macao, the 
Portuguese station south of Hong- 

It was an unfortunate time to be 
apprehended. News had just leaked 
through to the Royal Navy com- 
mander-in-chief, China waters, of 
certain outrages committed by a trad- 
ing skipper named Hart in the Caro- 
lines. His extradition to the British 
authorities at Canton was demanded, 
but on some technicality of Portu- 
guese law the request was refused. 

While Rear-Admiral Sir Frederic 
Maitland, R.N., made heated protests 
Hart slipped quietly back to the 
Carolines with Her Majesty's sloop, 
Lome, in belated pursuit. But Lome 
was fated to be always a lap behind 
the royal cutter, Lambton. 

Its captain, Commander Blake, 
found some 30 Europeans scattered 
through the Carolines, some of them 
ship deserters, some escaped convicts 
from New South Wales, and one or 
two “back-to-nature” men living 
native style. None of them, how- 
ever, was the wanted Captain Hart. 

Eventually Lome gave up the pur- 
suit because of lack of provisions 
and turned wearily back to Canton. 
She missed searching only one more 
small group in the southernmost 
parts of tire Carolines, the biggest 
islet of which was named Strong's 

There, in the south of his "king- 
dom,” Charles H. Hart had settled 
for a last-ditch stand. And there 
he died, apparently sometime in 1838, 
at the hands of the islanders. 

To-day the remains of the king 
and his cutter are lost. His “king- 
dom,” the Carolines, is under U.S. 
trusteeship. 
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“Look, kid, don’t you think you’re being damned disloyal to 
Hopalong Cassidy??’ 
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The two storey plan is frequently justified by a small building block, or 

where there is a view which might be better captured from the upper 
floor * many instances, of course, both conditions woudpreve.l. 

In CAVALCADE'S current suggestion, the living roo ™' d ‘ ni "9 ? e ”ce 
kitchen are on the lower floor. These open on to a stone-paved terrace 
from which the view is obtained. , ~ , 

On the upper floor are two bedrooms and atatoit Ejch 

bedroom has a built-in wardrobe and the bathroom is fitted up in 
accordance with modern ■ practice. j 

Both bedrooms open on to a deck which extends across ^terrace and 
forms the roof of the g.arage and laundry, thus providing a large open-air 
area from which the view can be enjoyed. 

The minimum frontage required to accommodate this house is 4U leet 
and the total floor area 1,530 square feel. 
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FATE of a 


LOVELY WANTON 


The finding of a near-nude body on a Long Island beach 
unfolded the tragedy of a beautiful society good-time girl. 


PETER HARGRAVES 

H ER name was Starr Faithfull. It 
was a beautiful, almost poetic 
name, just as Starr herself was beau- 
tiful. Young and rich, she drew 
men to her like a magnet. To her 
life was heady, intoxicating, exciting, 
full of strange forbidden paths beck- 
oning enticingly. 

On the morning of June 4, 1931, 
her dead body— clothed only in a silk 
dress — was found floating in shallow 
water at Long Beach, Long Island, 
a well-known summer resort just out 
of New York. 

To this day where Starr Faithfull 
had been, what she had done, or 
whom she had met before her dealh 
is still unknown. Her fate remains 
the most baffling and intriguing 


American unsolved murder— if it was 
murder. 

The official post-mortem on her 
body disclosed that she had died by 
drowning. Her arms, legs and face 
were covered with bruises and abra- 
sions which, in the opinion of the 
medical examiner, suggested that she 
had been criminally assaulted before 
death. 

In her lungs was a quantity of 
sand, as if she had been drowned in 
shallow water, possibly by someone 
holding her beneath the surface until 
she died. 

The police had no difficulty in 
identifying the body. She had been 
reported missing by her father a few 
days before. 
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Stanley Faithfull, the father, a re- 
tired chemical manufacturer, was 
notified, and he formally identified 
the remains. He told the police his 
daughter was 25 years old and a 
graduate of an exclusive Boston 
finishing school. It had not been 
necessary for her to work. She spent 
her time in social life, and haJ 
travelled extensively. 

The question was how had Starr 
Faithfull met her death. The police 
were convinced she had been mur- 
dered; but some of the newspapers, 
delving into her past and background, 
produced a theory of suicide, 
j They discovered that the girl had 
an almost neurotic interest in travel 
and the sea. She haunted the docks 
and ships berthed there. 

On May 29, just a few days before 
her body was found, Starr Faithful 
went aboard the liner Franconia. 
This time, however, there was ano- 
ther reason besides her wanderlust. 

The ship’s surgeon was a handsome 
young Englishman named Dr. George 
Jameson-Carr, whom she had met 
on one of her own trips overseas. 
She was madly in love with him, a 
feeling which he did not reciprocate. 
Instead, her wild attentions were a 

constant embarrassment to him. 

On this day, to make matters worse. 
Starr Faithfull was drunk, “volubly 
and boisterously drunk.” Jameson- 
Carr ordered her away from his 
cabin and believed that she left 
the ship. 

But instead she went up to tne 
bar She was discovered still there 
when the Franconia had cleared the 
harbour. After a noisy scene which 
became the talk of the ship and the 
highlight of an otherwise uneventful 
voyage, she was eventually put 
ashore in a tugboat. 

On June 5, the day after Starr 
Faithfull disappeared and the day on 
which the medical examiner said she 
died, two other great liners left New 


York for Europe, the Mauretania and 
thd Be de France. 

Starr Faithfull was definitely seen 
aboard the Mauretania, and just as 
definitely was escorted off her by 
ship’s officers before she sailed. There 
was also evidence that she boarded 
the lie de France; ' but in this case, 
no one could be found who had seen 
her leave. 

Ships leaving New York for Europe 
pass along the whole length of Long 
Island. Was it not possible, queried 
the newspapers, that the girl had re- 
mained on board the lie de France 
and either jumped or fallen over- 
board off Long Beach, whence her 
body was found? 

The police and most of the other 
papers, however, were adamant that 
Starr Faithfull had been murdered. 
But, if the girl was murdered, not 
one clue could be discovered to her 
killer. All the long and sensational 
investigation revealed was the pecu- 
liar lurid past of Starr Faithfull. 

The American tabloid press reveUed 
in the scandal unearthed. Only a 
year before Starr’s death she had 
figured in a strange incident with an 
unknown man in a hotel room. 
Other guests reported screams com- 
ing from a room occupied by a “Mr. 
and Mrs. Collins." 

A police patrolman was called. 
Entering the room he found Starr 
lying on the bed. • She was badly 
beaten up on the face by someone's 
fists. A man was sitting on the side 
of the bed. Both were drunk. 

Inexplicably, the man was allowed 
to leave and was never heard of 
again. Starr was revived from her 
stupor and taken to the psychopathic 
ward of the Bellevue Hospital. 

She spent the night there. The 
hospital records showed: “Brought in 
by ambulance. Noisy and unsteady. 
Acute alcoholism. Contusions face, 
jaw and upper lip. Given medication. 
Went to sleep. Next A.M. noisy and 
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TOWER TALE 

A T Pisa, in North-west 
' 'Italy, the famous leaning 
tower is shifting off the per- 
pendicular year by year. Ex- 
perts say it will collapse dur- 
ing the next 400 years. The 
tower began to lean while the 
builders were still at work on 
it over 600 years ago. It is 
now leaning over 16 feet off 
the perpendicular. In the last 
12 years it has leaned another 
three-tenths of an inch. 


crying. People came. Discharged.” 

Following this first indication that 
Starr Faithfull’s past was not what 
might be expected of a well-brought- 
up young socialite, there came reve- 
lations of even darker undercurrents. 

Her diary was discovered behind 
some books on. a shelf in her room 
and its intimate secrets blazoned to 
avid readers— those that were not too 
erotic to print. She called it her 
"Men Book.” It was written in a 
form of shorthand, using no names 
of persons, only initials. Neverthe- 
less, it was soon decoded. 

One set of initials appeared in the 
diary more them any other. Tht-y 
were the initials of a man with 
whom, for some years, the girl had 
conducted an affair. He was shown 
as A.J.P. Strangely, although she 
was apparently letting him make love 
to her, every reference repeated her 
hatred and disgust with him. Thus: 
“Spent night A.J.P. at Providence. 
Oh, Horror, Horror, Horror!!!” 

Inquiries were started in Europe 
about Starr Faithful, the mad young 


American girl, and further startling 
news soon came to light to titillate 
the tabloid readers. 

On one trip she cut a wild swathe 
through London, buying clothes, visit- 
ing nightclubs, and— like so many 
other young things of the giddy 
champagne-drinking 1920’s— throwing 
caution, upbringing and good sense 
to the wind with mad, uninhibited 
escapades. She became famous in 
cafe society as the girl who, on the 
slightest provocation, insisted on do- 
ing nude dances on nightclub tables. 

But the crowning revelation — and 
one that perhaps provided an ex- 
planation to the strange, warped 
personality of Starr Faithfull— was 
still to come. 

As a young girl, probing reporters 
discovered, she had been seduced 
—with the aid of ether— by a wealthy, 
middle-aged man, the father of one 
of her school friends. 

Her relations with this man con- 
tinued for a number of years. He 
was never named, but from entries 
in her diary it was evident that he 
was the hated “A.J.P.” 

Starr was in her late teens before 
she told her parents of the affair. A 
public scandal was averted, and the 
seducer paid a large sum (reputedly 
80,000 dollars) to the girl for "medi- 
cal and phychiatric care,” as it was 
stated in the agreement made releas- 
ing him from liability for damages. 

Adherents of the murder theory 
regarding Starr's death received a 
setback a few weeks later with the 
arrival from England of Dr. Jameson- 
Carr. He brought with him, and 
made available to the police, three 
letters he had received from Starr 
since his departure on the Fran- 

The first was written on May 30, 
1931, the day after the incident on 
his ship, when Starr had to be put 
ashore in a tugboat. 

“I am going to end my worthless, 
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disorderly bore of an existence,” she 
wrote. “I certainly have made a sor- 
did, futureless mess of it all. I am 
dead, dead sick of it. It is no ones 
fault but my own. I hate everything 
so— life is horrible. Being a sane 
person you may not unerstand. I 
take dope to forget and drink to try 
and like people, but it is of no use.” 

“I am mad and insane over you. 
hold my breath and try to stand it 
—take veronal in the hope of waking 
happier, but that homesick feeling 
never leaves me. I have, strangely 
enough, more of a feeling of peace, 
or whatever you call it, now that I 
know it will soon be over.” 

Starr Faithfull’s second letter to 
the doctor was a formal apology for 
her conduct before sailing, which he 
could show to his superiors to ab- 
solve kimself from any blame for it. 

The third letter was written on the 
afternoon on June 4, the day on 
which she first disappeared from her 
home. 

"Dear BUI, Old Thing, she 
addressed him. “It’s all up with me 
now. This is something I am going 
to put through. The only thing that 
bothers me about it is being out- 
witted and prevented from doing it. 

“If one wants to get away with 
murder, one has to jolly well keep 
one’s wits about one. It’s the same 
with suicide. 

"Nothing makes any difference 
now. I love to eat, and can have 
one delicious meal with no worry 
over gaining weight. I am going to 
drink slowly, keeping awake every 
second. Also I’m going to enjoy my 
last cigarettes. 

“I won’t worry because men flirt 
with me in the streets— I shall en- 
courage them. I don't care who they 
are. I’m afraid I’ve always been a 
rotten lover— it’s the preliminaries 
that count with me. It doesn’t matter 
now, though. 


“It’s a great life when one has 24 
hours to live. I can be rude to people. 

I can tell them they are too fat, or 
that I don’t like their clothes. I 
don't have to dread being a lonely 
old woman, or poverty, obscurity or 
boredom.” 

“There is nothing I can do but 
what I’m going ^ to do. I shall never 
see you. again.” 

Although the letters left no doubt 
that Starr Faithfull had intended to 
commit suicide, they did not cause 
the police to revise their theory that 
she had been murdered. But in them 
they deduced a possible explanation 
of what had really occurred. 

It was the remark about encourag- 
ing flirting men in the street that 
the police thought gave the key to 
the puzzle. They reasoned she must 
have allowed herself to be picked up 
by some smooth stranger, accompan- 
ied him to dinner and agreed to a 
suggestion that they repair to Long 
Beach for an amorous interlude. 

On the sands of the deserted 
beach, Starr— to whom sex sometimes 
became ugly and hateful through her 
ghastly girlhood experiences-prob- 
ably changed her mind and repulsed 
her companion’s advances. 

In the police view, the enraged man 
criminally attacked the girl, perhaps 
rendering hGr unconscious. Fright- 
ened of the consequences, he then 

took her down to ■ the water's edge 
and held her head under until he 
was sure she was dead. 

There the case stands to-day. The 
police investigations was abandoned 
after a month or so. Nothing fur- 
ther had been discovered and there 
was not the slightest clue to the 
identity of the man who had sup- 
posedly killed her. 

It is unlikely that we shall ever 
know for certain what really hap- 
pened to the tragic girl named Starr 
Faithfull. 
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Ansett Motors tested Shell X-100 
Motor Oil in one of their buses 
fitted with a Ford V8 G6 motor. 
After 45,000 miles, the engine 
was inspected. Its condition was 
beyond criticism, showing only 
.0005 in. (half a thousandth) 
wear in the cylinders. Reassembled 
without adjustment and run to 
90,000 miles, the engine was 
dismantled for overhaul. It was 


remarkably clean, had very little 
carbon, big ends were perfect, 
crankpin wear and cylinder wear 
only .003 in. — a remarkable 
figure for such an arduous opera- 

This amazing performance was the 
result of Shell X-100 Motor Oil 
arresting acid-action, thus reduc- 
ing engine wear by up to 50%. 


Your Shell Dealer 
has the eatcac! grade of 
sheu^ujumotor on 
/dr your carl 



The Shell Co. of Aust. Ltd. 
(Inc. in Gt. Britain) 
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VI-SlTOR , CLAIM'S 
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MAN BEEA.KS A.N40 
ry wos;k S\_ir me 
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IT WAS SO EASY TO RUN AWAY FROM THE 
SOUND OF THEIR TORTURED COMRADE'S SCREAMS 


TTRANDO’S cries were weaker now, 
but we could still hear them. 
He had begun to scream at sundown, 
the long, agonised wails of a man 
under Pawnee torture. 

We sat motionless. The cries came 
shi ill and spaced by dragging min- 
utes of stillness. 

The «amp was very quiet now. By 
the glow of pale faggots, the men of 
the hunting party looked like statues. 

Meech peered up into the black 
reaches of the Laramies, harking, 
waiting. He looked old; fear-sweat 
glittered on the blond stubble of his 
jaw and his eyes were too wide. 

I felt sick and cold and very young. 
My leg ached where an arrow barb 
had grazed the thigh. I looked at 
Tom Cass, big and white-bearded, a 
man bred and reared to the ragged, 
blistering country beyond the Mis- 

There was a yellow tinge under his 
eyes. The pipe, clamped hard be- 
tween strong teeth, was long dead; 
he didn’t notice. 

I swallowed hard. I thought of 
warm, yellow cabin lights, of a good 


hearth and the safe palisades of Fort 
Laramie. 

Easy, I thought. Hold on. Be 
calm and sure, like the Padre. 

Even sitting, the Padre was tall and 
rangy, with the feel of power about 
him. There was no expression in his 
lean, rugged face. 

The scream echoed and died and 
echoed again. 

“They’re doing it a’purpose.” 
Meech’s voice was reedy, out of con- 
trol. “They want us to hear him 
yell.” 

Tom Cass swore and stood up. 

“Meech is right. They're baiting 
us. They want us to try to save 
Brando’s hide.” 

The Padre’s gaze didn’t flicker. AH 
he said was, “And?” 

Meech stared at the Padre, his 
mouth working. 

“It’d be crazy. It’d be suicide.” 

The words made sense. Maybe it 
was the look in the Padre’s eyes that 
made them sound wrong. Tom' Cass 
frowned. 

"Listen. Padre. There’s only one 
thing to do. Head east. Head for 


C. HALL THOMPSON • FICTION 
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FOR MEN 
ONLY! 


Have you taken a good, 
steady look at yourself 
lately? Can you honestly 
say that you're a fit man? 
ARE YOU 

Depressed s 

ncentrate? 
itlc and joint 




• Interest In life. 


NU-MAN 


MIDDLE-AGED 

llty. EL 

to regain and kc., 

and faculties. Restore YOURSELF 

“IS; NU-MAN 

with NU-MAN, the genuine, new 


ful sedatives or stimulants, and Is 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE TO TAKE. 

sample * FREE! 

A. B. WARD & CO. 
Dept. C22, Box 3323, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


Laramie 'fore them Pawnees smell n» 
out . . .” 

His stare was bright and hard. I 
told myself he was dead right. 

Quietly, the Padre continued, “It’s 
not complicated. Brando’s still up 
there, on the bench where they first 
ambushed us. They're keeping him 
alive, playing a little game of tor- 

Tom Cass rapped the dottle from his 
dead pipe. 

"Like you say, Padre. It ain’t com- 
plicated. A hunting party hit out from 
Laramie; the settlement needed meat; 
we meant to find it. We found a band 
of kid-crazy Pawnees instead. Well, 
we got away. 

“The Pawnees got Brando. We 
stay here till they find our trail again 
and we could fight them. Or we could 
go back, play hero and try to save 
Brando. Either way, we end up dead 
heroes.” 


"A man’s got a right to survive, any 
way he can. We got a right to grab 
our only chance. To run for the 
fort. Now.” 

Meech got to his feet. 

“Tom said right, Padre. It makes 
sense.” 

“They might figure us to run 
once we heard those screams. They 
might figure once we were in the 
narrows of the pass below another 
ambush would be easy . . .” 

I watGhed the doubt working in 
Tom Cass’s broad face. Then he 
frowned. 

“You got it wrong, Padre. 
They’re torturing Brando for one 
reason. They want us to double back; 
they’re up there, waiting for us — 
four to one — all ready for us with 
a neat death trap.” 

The Padre's jaw muscles tightened. 
"He knew the risk,” Tom Cass 
said. “He took it. He was unlucky." 
The Padre’s knuckles were white 
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as he tightly gripped the rifle stock. 

He said, “We can change his luck.” 
Meech wet thin lips. “Listen. I 
got a wife. I got kids.” 

Quietly, the Padre said, “Brando 
was just married. Remember? You 
danced at his wedding. You’re his 
friend. We’re all — ” 

“Shut up,” Tom Cass said. 

"He’s alive up there. We can’t—” 
“Shut up!” 

The Padre closed his mouth hard, 

I felt sweat damp along my ribs. I 
saw his fist knot and loosen and knot 
again on the Spencer. After a min- 
ute, very low, he said, “We’re going 
up after Brando.” 

The screams came down like 
splintering ice, echoing in the dark. 
The Padre said, “Well?” 

Without looking at him, Tom Cass 
turned to Mecch. 

“Get your gear packed. We’re 
heading for Laramie.” 

Meech didn’t have to be coaxed. He 
cinched thongs around his pack and 
hauled it to one shoulder. Tom Cass 
checked the chamber of his rifle and 
snapped the breech again. 

Tom Cass and Meech were ready. 
Tom Cass stood quiet, taught-lipped. 
“Coming, kid?” 

I sat still. Tom Cass frowned at 
the Padre. 

“You got no right to force a green 
kid to — ” 

The Padre said, "I can’t force him. 
But I can ask him to decide.” 

They were watching me. I got up. 
The thigh wound throbbed but the 
leg held weight. 

The Padre said, “You know you 
can’t leave Brando to the dogs.” 
Gentle and easy, he spoke, but it 
was like wet rawhide lashing an 
open cut. The brassy taste of anger 
burned my mouth. 

“I know one thing, Padre. In this 
country, you fight to live. You fight 
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bad grub and murdering Injuns and 
frostbite in the winter and sunstroke 
in the summer and you learn one 
thing— how to survive. I got a life 
ahead of me. I aim to live it.” 

I started to swing away. 

“Could you call it living, boy?” 

The quiet sureness of it stopped me. 
Meech quit hitching his packtrap and 
looked at the Padre. It was so still 
I could hear the dragging, stubborn 
sound of Tom Cass’s breathing. 

“A man never really lives again 
once a part of him dies. And Brando’s 
a part of us and nothing can change 
it. If we let him die, some way, we 
die. Some way, we'd never be whole 
and alive again.” 

Tom Cass made a raw noise in his 
throat and looked at me. 

"We ain’t got much time.” 

I closed a fist over my bedroll. I 
hefted it to one shoulder. 

Tom Cass said, "Coming, Padre?” 

All he said was, “I hope you make 
it to Larramie.'" 

Meech's eye s went wide. Under 
his breath, Tom Cass said, “I’ll be 
damned.” 

Then he said, “You’re not going to 
try it alone. You got no chance 

The Padre looked at him. “I can 
try.” 

He hitched the Spencer to the crook 
of one arm and started across the 
clearing. 

My throat ached. I felt my lips 
move. ’’Wait.” 

He looked at me and there was a 
warm feeling in my chest now. 

“Like you say, Padre. A man can 
try.” 

He didn’t smile. He just nodded. 
Tom Cass and Meech stood silent, 
watching. I was beside the Padre 
and we had turned toward the nar- 
row uptrail when Tom Cass said, 
“Padre.” 

The Padre waited. Tom Cass’s lips 


worked. Meech blinked at him anx- 
iously and said, "We got no time for 
palaver, Tom. If them Pawnees crack 
down . . .” 

Tom Cass wavered a second. Fin- 
ally the broad mouth shut hard. 

“Yeah,” he said. “Sure.” Then: “I 
. . . just wanted to wish you luck.” 

The Padre looked at him for a long 

“Thanks, Tom.” 

The Padre swung away, tall and 
dark, moving out of the firelight. 

I moved with him. 

The going wasn’t easy. The moun- 
tain face lifted sheer and ragged and 
gnarled with outcrops of briar and 
loose rock. The path clung to it like 
crooked ladder rungs. 

Ahead of me and above, the Padre 
kept moving. Once, on a level 
stretch, I saw his hands; the nails 
were broken and the fingers were 
bleeding. 

“Just a piece further, boy.” 

I nodded and said, “Sure.” 

Only it wasn’t sure. Nothing was 
sure but Tom Cass and Meech headed 
down over the east trail; nothing 
was real but the safe bright cabins 
of Laramie. 

I needed a drink. I needed to 
hear men talking and laughing. But 
all I heard was the wind raking down 
from higher peaks; the wind and a 
voice that whispered: Even now you 
could catch up with Tom and Meech, 
leave the Padre to follow his fancy, 
high-sounding words into a Pawnee 
death trap. You could still be one 
of the survivors. Turn. All you have 
to do is turn back. 

That was all. But my fingers kept 
finding holes in the sandy rock; my 
eyes kept following the lean shoul- 
ders of the Padre, quick and wary 
now, boots silent on the shale, face 
still and alert in the moonlight. 

“Slow, boy.” 
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It was less than a whisper. I saw 

The trail had widened now and 
lifted in a soft hummock that led 
up to the bench. The rim of the hum- 
mock glittered with firelight. 

“The Padre said, “Belly.” 

I obeyed. He went first, crawling 
belly-flat, slow and painful, holding 
the Spencer free. He stopped be- 
hind a thicket of wild berries. I 
came up beside him. 

They had Brando slung up between 
two saplings. Slits had been cut in 
the flesh of his chest and rawhide 
run through and cinched to the tree 
trunks; the dead weight of him hung 
full on the tom, bleeding slits. 

There were three of them, naked to 
the breechclout, squatted around the 
orange faggots of the fire. Once they 
glanced up at Brando and laughed. 
My throat went tight. I freed my 
hunting knife. 

The Padre said, “Easy, boy.” 

I frowned. "Only three here. 
Looks like they had a plan of their 

The Padre was silent for a minute. 
His eyes turned east and down to- 
ward the far pass. He nodded. 

“Well, they won't get away with—" 

That was when 1 moved; that was 
when my foot snagged the loose rock. 

The crash of it echoed high and 
long, and before it died the shadows 
on the shelf were moving. Beside 
me, the Padre said something. It 
sounded like a prayer. 

He was on one knee when the first 
buck wheeled toward the thicket, 
screaming, long rifle making a wide 
arc. The Spencer hugged the Padre’s 
arm and kicked, and I saw the In- 
dian buckle backward and fold. 

I saw the second brave rearing high 
like a maddened stallion, his knife 
glittering. I . felt the slam of his 
weight and the bite of metal along 
my arm. I dug fingers into his wind- 
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pipe and drove back and he made 
a wet, strangled sound that turned 
into a wail when I buried the hunt- 
ing blade up under his ribs. He tried 
to fight. I used the knife again. And 

The Spencer slammed out another 
charge. The old buck had lurched 
to his feet, catching up an eagle- 
feathered spear, wheeling for the limp 
figure of Brando. It was the last, 
crazy try of hate and revenge. It 
didn't come off. 

The flash of rifle fire flickered far 
down to the east, in the pass that 
led to Laramie. The guns echoed 
flat and sharp, and once or twice 
the screams came again. It did not 
last long. Tom Cass and Meech never 
had a chance. 

A long shiver went through me. I 
looked at the Padre. 

He nodded. “Like you said, boy. 
The Pawnees had their own plan.” 

Brando’s body burns were ugly 
and deep; up close I could smell the 
stink of scorched flesh. I cut 
the thongs that strung him to 
the saplings and freed them of the 
flesh loops dug in his chest. The 
bleeding started again. For a long 
time, the Padre bent near and work- 
ed over the wounds. The Padre 
made a satisfied sound. 

“Nothing broken. They didn't get 
around to cutting the tendons.” He 
nodded. “Some food and drink, and 
he'll be able to walk.” 

I was still staring eastward to the 
pass. “Walk?" I said flatly. 

The Padre gave me a level glance. 

“You’re right, boy. It won’t be 
easy." 

The Padre straightened. “But. we’ll 
make it,” he said. 

I got the notion there would be 
survivors, after all. I got the notion 
he was right. 

He had a way of being right, the 
Padre. About a lot of things. 
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three 


on a\ 
target 


t-iAT MAX stood on the firing line 
of his basement pistol range aim- 
ing at the target at the far end of 
the room. Behind him stood the three 
other members of the pistol team At 
first when they heard the shot ring 
out it didn't appear that anything had 
gone wrong. The air in the room was 
already acrid with the smell of 
powder and the ears of the men were 
completely acclimated to the pistol 
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They waited for a few seconds and 
then Bell called out, “Hey, Max, wlwt 
are you doing down on the floor. 

Beside Bell, Carpenter broke the 
action of his own p'stol and pushed 
forward the ejector rod. Five empty 
shell cases fell into his palm, but 
one slipped through his fingers and 
clinked on to the floor. 

“Dropped one, confound it, he said. 
“Please hurry up, Max, so that X can 
turn on the light." 

The fourth member of the team, 
Acton, impatiently spun the cylinder 
of his Colt Target Revolver. Cut the 




clowning, Max,” he called. "Finish 
shooting your target and let’s get 
started on the next round.” 

And then the three men heard it. 
It was a low rasping moan coming 
from the firing line. They stood mo- 
tionless, listening to it. Then Carpen- 
ter acted. He sprang across the base- 
ment and clicked on the lights. 

The three men held them breaths at 
what they saw. On the hard concrete 
floor lay the best shot of the “Satur- 
day Afternoon Target Pistol Club.” 
And from the gaping wound in his 
neck the dark red blood was spilling 
nn to the grey concrete. The man was 
fat and his bulk covered the entire 
area of the target booth where he had 
heen standing. His right hand still 
clutched his revolver. He had been 
hit by a .38 calibre revolver slug. 
The lead had entered his neck the 


size of a bullet and had exited rip- 
ping a hole as large as a quarter. 

And over the body of fat Max, 
looking down at him, stood the three 
men. There was Bell, big and awk- 
ward, his hands enclosing the entire 
grip of his revolver. There was little 
Carpenter, bespectacled, frail, who 
was apparently horrified at what he 
saw. And there was Acton, whose 
usual smug composure was rapidly 
dissolving in a fit of shaking. 

And because the pistol range was in 
a basement that had no windows, all 
three of the men were quite sure that 
one of them was a murderer. 

When the sergeant walked down 
the stairs into the basement ten 
minutes later, the three men had 
pretty well recovered from the initial 
shock. The sergeant looked at them 
for only an instant. He glanced 
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around the room once and his 
•wrinkled face turned into a quick 
scowl. 

“Tills is a new one,” he said. ‘A 
killing in a target range. Did any- 
body move anything?” 

The three men said they hadn’t. 

The sergeant bent down to look at 
the fat man and straightened up with 
a shake of his head. Then he turned. 

“Are those your three pistols lying 
on the table?" he asked. 

Again they nodded. 

“See if I’ve got it straight now,” 
the sergeant said. “All of you were 
standing in the darkened basement 
behind the firing line, waiting for the 
Max to finish his turn. The only light 
was the small bulb over the target.” 
“That's about the size of it.” Acton 
said. 

“You don’t sound very disturbed 
about the killing,” the sergeant ob- 
served. 

“Can’t say I’ll shed any tears,” 
Acton said. “Fat Max wasn’t a very 
popular guy. We all hated his guts.” 
“Is that right?” the sergeant asked 
the other two. 

“I disliked him intensely,” Carpen- 
ter said. Then he peered over his 
spectacles and added, “Of course, that 
doesn’t mean I would go to the ex- 
treme of murder" 

“We had to be nice to him,” Bell 
pointed out in his booming voice. 
“All of us owed him money. That’s 
the kind of guy he was. He’d get 
us all together on Saturday night. 
Sort of a command performance. 
Then he'd brag and remind us' how 
much dough we owed him.” 

“Doesn't sound like a particularly 
nice guy,” the sergeant remarked. 

“He was a rat, pure and simple,” 
Acton said. 

And then Bell’s heavy voice broke 
in with, "Yeah, we all thought so.” 
The sergeant got up and began pac- 
ing the cellar. “Yep, he sounds like 
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a guy who’d be easy to hate.” Then 
he whirled around. “But one of you 
guys killed him, and the last time I 
heard about it they hang you for 
murder.” 

Acton laughed. “Okay, sergeant,” 
he said. “Do you want us to confess 
now or later?” 

The sergeant didn’t answer. Long 
experience had taught him that crack- 
ing wise with a murder suspect didn’t 
help toward a conviction. What he 
needed was evidence. And the way 
it looked this time, evidence would 
be mighty hard to find. 

His trained eyes swept over the cel- 
lar, taking in every detail. The target 
range ran the length of the basement 
and the dead man's target still swung 
from the pulley at the far end. On 
the table against the wall were four 
boxes of bullets, and the perforated 
targets that the men had shot at 
earlier. The holes in each target were 
neatly grouped in the black centre 
rings. The sergeant looked at the 
bullets and at the used targets. 

“You fellows are pretty crack 
shots,” he said. “Did any of you ever 
shoot a perfect target?" 

“Certainly,” Carpenter said. “Acton 
shot one the other day.” 

The sergeant thought about that for 
a while. Then he asked the men. 
“Crack shots like you fellows 
wouldn’t ever miss the whole target 
completely, would you?” 

Carpenter and Bell shook their 
heads. “No,” they said in unison. 

Acton laughed. “I haven’t shot that 
wild since I was a kid.” 

The sergeant nodded. Then he went 
to the switch and clicked off the 
lights. 

“Is this the way it was at tire time 
of the murder?” he asked. 

“That's the way it was, all right,” 
Bell agreed. 

With the light at the end of the 
range, the murderer had been able to 
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see the dim outline of the fat man m 
front of him. The sergeant could pic- 
ture exactly how the murder had 
taken place. He could almost see the 
fat man standing in the dark, aiming 
at the target. Behind him, also in the 
dark, were three men who had mo- 
tives for murder, all holding re- 
volvers. One of those three men had 
raised his gun, pulled back the ham- 

I rrer, aimed at the fat neck of the 
man in front of him, and pulled the 
trigger. And the fat man had 
crumpled to the floor of the dark 
basement. ...... 

The sergeant turned the hght back 
on and looked at his suspects. But 
looking at the three men would reveal 
nothing. There were many slick guys 
like Acton who didn’t have the guts 
for murder. Many big men such M 
Bell would never harm a fly. And 
more than one meek fellow like Car- 
penter had ended his career with the 
compliments of the state 
“The three of you have almost 
exactly the same amount of evidence 
against you,” the sergeant said. You 
all hated him, you’ve all got powder 
marks on your hands, you re all fine 
shots, you all had the same opportun- 
I ity. The murder bullet isn’t any good 
because it went right through hts 
neck and splattered in back of the 
range. There are probably a thousand 
old slugs buried back there.’ _ 

‘‘I’m glad you see it that way, Ac- 
ton said. ‘‘One of us killed him and 
there isn’t a thing the law can do, 
the way I see it.” 

“Well, good grief, I’m certainly not 
guilty,” Carpenter said. 

"I hated him,” Bell said. "But I 

I wouldn’t knock him off.”. 

“Yep, me too," Acton said. 

The sergeant had poured the four 
boxes of bullets on to the table and 
was counting them. 

“Yes, sir, it’s the neatest trick I've 
seen this week,” he said. 
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"Oh, don’t take it so hard,” Acton 
said. “We can't all be perfect. They 
can’t do worse than send you back to 
pounding a beat if you don’t solve this 

The sergeant poked his finger into 
the four piles of bullets. “Funny 
thing. There are 50 bullets in a box. 
Each of you shot ten rounds and have 
40 bullets left. But the murderer 
should only have 39 left. 

“So none of us killed him, is that 
the idea?” Acton said. 

The sergeant acted as if he hadn’t 
heard the wisecrack and looked at the 
bullets on the table. Then he walked 
around the table to where the guns of 
the three men were lying. He picked 
up the guns, made sure that they 
were broken and unloaded, and then 
put them into his overcoat pocket. He 
carefully folded the paper targets and 
placed them into his breast pocket. 

The three men watched him in- 

“One of you killed Max,” the ser- 
geant finally said. “When I check the 
fingerprints on these targets, I'll know 

“Fingerprints?” Carpenter asked. 


“Sure,” the sergeant said. "You see, 
one of the targets in my pocket only 
has nine holes, and you all admitted 
that you’re crack shots. The murderer 
used that missing shot to kill Max. ’ 

“And how do you know that that 
person didn’t really miss the target?” 
Carpenter asked. 

"Because one of you killed him. 
And I bet we’ll find just ten empty 
shells for each of your revolvers. The 
guy who shot nine holes in his target 
was the only one who had one bullet 
left for murder.” 

The three men stared at the ser- 
geant. Then Bell started to say some- 
thing. But before any words had 
come out of the big man’s mouth, 
Acton had turned and in three quick 
steps had reached the basement door. 
He sprang through the entrance and 
disappeared up the stairs. Two 
seconds later there was a short 
struggle upstairs and then a dull thud. 
. The sergeant smiled. “I thought 
that might happen, so I placed one of 
my best men at the head of the stairs. 
You know, it’s too bad for Acton that 
he’s such a good shot. This time he 
aimed himself right for the gallows." 
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TIGRESS 

Convicted in 1932 of the killing of 
two friends, Winnie Ruth Judd was 
saved from execution at the eleventh 
hour by committal to an insane 
asylum. Since then she has made 
four successful escapes from cap- 
tivity. For further details of “Ameri- 
ca's most famous murderess,” turn to 
Charles V. Nemo's “Red - Headed 
Tiger Woman” on page 4. 
NARCOTICS 

In “American Dope Busters” on 

page 8, George Fielding Eliot tells 

how officers of the U.S. Customs Ser- 
vice, “the guys with x-ray eyes,” pre- 
vent smuggled drugs entering the 

country. They didn’t stop all the 

traffic, but more and more trained 
men are being thrown into the fight, 
and the day may not be far off when 
the gigantic American dope racket 
will be wiped out. 

CRANIUM COLLECTING 

“How to Shrink a Head," by Arthur 
Everett Scott (page 32) is a survey 
of the gruesome practice (far more 
widespread than you possibly think) 
of lopping off and preserving human 
heads, with particular reference to 
the methods of the Jibaro Indians of 
South America, who shrink heads to 
the size of oranges, with the fea- 
tures perfectly preserved in minia- 

CRANIUM CRACKING 

In 17th century England, when two 
young bloods wanted to let off steam, 


they did not set-to in a bout of fisti- 
cuffs. Instead, with sturdy cudgels, 
they embarked upon a skull-whacking 
duel that only ended when one or 
the other had received a broken head. 
Sydney George Ebert gives you the 
full details in “When Sticks Were 
Trumps," on page 56. 

NEXT MONTH 

Some outstanding features and 
stories await CAVALCADE readers 
next month. In “The Whispering 
Pole,” well-known Sydney journalist 
Jack Godwin tells you about Felix 
Dzerzhinsky, a Pole by ancestry but a 
Russian by adoption, who sent half 
a million people to their death as 
the mad, blood-crazed head of the 
most dreaded secret police force tire 
world has ever known— Russia's ter- 
rorising “Cheka.” Watch also for 
“Man's Most Potent Drink.” Neither 
alcohol nor opium can compare to the 
intoxication caused by Mexico’s famed 
peyote. Called the most evil nar- 
cotic in the world, it causes delir- 
ium, exhilaration, even madness. Why 
do so many people overeat to the 
point of unsightly, and treacherous 
obesity? Is it because of a disturb- 
ance in their appetite-regulating 
mechanism? For the answers to 
these queries, read Max Millman's 
“What Makes Us Overeat?” For fic- 
tion, outstanding writers Bema Mor- 
ris and Darcy Niland will also be 
on hand with the sort of stories we 
know you like. 
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Where is the 
root of your 
Rheumatism? 


TTEEK is NEWS for Rheumatic sufferers! 
ii A new treatment for tlie relief of pain 
has been discovered. 

Its secret is to apply a new massage cream 
not only where you feel the pam, but also 


uum-v... call the 
’ ’ spots, which are 
away. 


Die liar ley otruet doctor, a little while ago, 
snorted remarkable results with this cream 
i, ovcr 1,000 eases of all forms of Rlieu- 
autism, including Fibrositis, Lnmbaim. 





How to get relief from your pain 

own use at home under the name of Malgic 


but also in xue ■■trigger •••• — 

plained and illustrated in the leaflet enclosed 
with every jar of the genuine Malgic. It is 
most important to follow these instructions. 
Otherwise you will fail to secure the full 
benefit. 

The genuine Malgic Adrenaline Cream can 
be obtained from any good chemist at 15/6 
a jar. Get some to-day and prove for your- 
self how rapidly it brings relief. 

» »», | M P C^RT ^ ^ ^'3 




MALGIC ADRENALINE CREAM 

S.H Distnbutirs in Australia: WORLD MERCIES HI. IID„ III Imp Sl[|.l, Sylnil 



GUARANTEED NEVEp TO FADE OR SHRINK 


